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A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR TESTING 
THE SOCIAL INVESTIGATOR! 


By 
J. L. Moreno 
Beacon Hill 


The problem of investigating a social situation has two 
fundamental aspects, the first of which is the question of how 
to achieve a close and accurate approach to the social process 
to be investigated so that the truly real and valid facts are 
harvested and not, perhaps, illusionary and unreliable ones. 
Sociometry in communities and the psychodrama in experimental 
situations make a deliberate attempt to bring the subjects into 
an experimental state which will make them sensitive to the 
realization of their own experiences and action-patterns. In 
this "spontaneity state” they are able to contribute revealing 
material concerning the web of social networks in which they 
move and the life-situations through which they pass. This 
conditioning of the subjects for a more total knowledge of the 
social situation in which they are is accomplished by means of 
processes of warming-up and by learning to summon the degree of 
spontaneity necessary for a given situation. 

In the social sciences, the subjects must be approached 
in the midst of an actual life-situation and not before or 
after it. They must be truly themselves, in the fullest sense 
of the word. They must be measured in a real and natural sit- 
uation; otherwise we may find ourselves measuring something 
totally different from the situation we set out to measure. If 
we have not a clear picture of the problem, it may result in 





|. This study carries on the discussion of testing which was 
begun with some material on spontaneity tests in "Applica- 
tion of the Group Method to Classification" (1932), on the 
analysis of the social investigator in "Who Shall Survive?" 
(1934, on the participant observer vs. the auxiliary ego in 
"Sociometry in Relation to Other Social Sciences," SOCI- 
OMETRY (1937), on the standard situation in "Psychodramatic 
Treatment of Marriage Problems" in SOCIOMETRY (1940)--all 
by the author of this study; and on standard situations in 
"The Place of the Psychodrama in Research" in SOCIOMETRY 
(1940) by J. G. Franz. 
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our measuring the subjects at a time when they are half in and 
half out of the situation, before they begin to act in it or 
long after they have lived through it and the situation has 
grown "cold"=-a social conserve. It is evident that the situa. 
tion to be measured must be caught in statu nascendi and the 
subjects warmed up to it. This emphasizes the enormous impor- 
tance of the concept of the Moment for all conceptual thinking 
relevant to the preparation of ¢t _ly genuine experiments in hu- 
man societies. 

This need for investigating a relationship or a social] 
situation in a manner which adequately portrays every phase in 
its development (an early phase, a later phase and an end-phase) 


is crucial in every field within sociology. Sociometry has made | 


this end its particular objective. Sociometric techniques 
which are known today are probably but a small part of the 
tools which a future sociometry will make use of, and they are 
by no means to be confused with sociometry as a general theory 
in the social sciences. 

The other fundamental aspect of the problem concerns 
the investigator, himself. In the social sciences, the problem 
of the investigator and the situation in which the experiment 
or study is to be carried out have been of the gravest concern, 
However, the methods for dealing with this fundamental difficul- 
ty have been most unsatisfactory, to date. Let us consider two 
of the most advanced of these approaches: the method of the 
participant observer and the method of the psychoanalyst. 

The participant observer, in the course of his explora- 
tion, enters into contact with various individuals and situa- 
tions, but he, himseif--with his biases and prejudices, his 
personality equation and his own position in the group--remains 
unexamined and therefore, himself, an unmeasured quantity. The 
displacement in the situation to be investigated which is part- 
ly produced by his own social pattern does not appear as an in- 
tegral part of the findings. Indeed, we have to take the in- 
violability of his own judgments and opinions for granted and 
the "uninvestigated investigator” constitutes, so to speak, an 
ever-present error. This is, of course, only true for social 
studies in which the investigators are, as individuals, essen- 
tial parts of the investigation. It is different in social 
studies which investigate finished products--processes which 
have become stereotyped and stationary, lending themselves to 
actuarial study and the development of scales. Social measure- 
ments of such processes are, of course, a part of sociometry in 
its broader sense, but they have a limited practical meaning 
without the frontal approach--the direct measurement of inter- 
personal phenomena. 

The psychoanalytic investigator is also an unknown 
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quantity in the situation in which he operates as an analyst. 
Any educational psychoanalysis which he may have undergone at 
an earlier date does not alter the fact that he is not meas- 
ured during the process of interviewing and analyzing any indi- 
vidual. Indeed, in order to accomplish the evaluation of both 
analyst and patient, a third peeson--a super-analyst--who is in 
equal relationship to both, would have to be present during the 
treatment-situation--and yet aloof from it. The direction of 
his treatment and his interpretation of the material gathered 
is totally subjective. At the time there is no frame of refer- 
ence in the situation except his own opinion, which can provide 
a basis for determining whether the material has been secured 
in the proper fashion or whether the significance he assigns to 
it is scientifically valid. 

In order to overcome the grave errors which may arise 
in and from the investigator himself, we resort to a sociometric 
approach which is especially adapted to the microscopic study 
of individual phenomena. The participant observer--in one par- 
ticular form of this work--does not remain "objective" or at a 
distance from the persons to be studied: he becomes their 
friend. He identifies himself with their own situations; he 
becomes an extention of their own egos. in other words, the 
"objective" participant becomes a "subjective" one. As a sub- 
jective participant he can enter successively or simultaneously 
into the lives of several individuals, and then function as a 
medium of equilibration between them. This is the first step. 

if we consider the investigator who gives out ques- 
tionnaires as being in a situation of maximum formal: objectivi- 
ty, then the investigator who identifies himself successively 
with every individual participating in the situation approaches 
a maximum of subjectivity. A orofessional worker acting in 
this fashion produces excellent therapeutic effects, but the 
method does not improve upon the intended objectification of 
the investigator, himself. 

A step beyond this is the psychodramatic method, a sit- 
uation which provides an experimental and a therapeutic setting 
simultaneously. Here, the director of the theatre is present, 
but outside the exploratory situation, itself. The investiga- 
tors to be tested are placed in life-situations and réles which 
may occur in the community or in their own private lives until 
their ranges of réles and their patterns of behavior in these 
life-situations has been adequately gauged. This procedure is 
carried on until every one of the investigators is thoroughly 
objectified. Re-tests are made from time to time in order to 
keep pace with any changes which may have te2n place in their 
various behavior-patterns. 

In the course of such work, the range of réles and the 
range of expansiveness of each investigator become clearly 
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defined and the stimulus which he may be to the subjects of his 
investigations has become a known quantity. Thus, the psycho. | fi 
dramatic procedure provides a yardstick by which we can measure| fi 
and evaluate an indefinitely large number of subjects in spe. el 
cific life-situations and in specific réles. The paradox is | t 
that the investigator, although he has become objectified by al 
this process--a "controlled participant observer," so to spea tl 
--still continues to be what he originally started out to be: wi 


a subjective participant. te 
The process of objectifying the investigator takes sl 
many forms in accord with the situation which he is to explore ) t 
and it has, also, many degrees of perfection. An ideal situa me 
tion of this kind is obtained with a psychodramatic group in al 
the experimental setting of the therapeutic theatre. For the re 
members of a psychodramatic group, a range of spontaneity is at 
permitted in réles and situations which far surpasses that of 
any actual community and yet may include all the réles and me 
situations which exist there. At the same time, the behavior th 
of every member of the community--however spontaneous it may in 


be--is recorded in addition to the interaction between the men te 
bers of the group both on the stage and off it. Thus, the 
ideal background is constructed for the task assigned to test- | de 
ers within the psychodramatic group, itself. fo 
Here follows an illustration of how investigators are | je 
put through one of a series of tests, the combined results of wi 
which will enable us to know for what types of réles and situa | je 
tions in the psychodramatic group they are suited or unsuited, | an 
Naturally, the investigators are treated as subjects in need of | ma 











testing. The will not he "released" as investigators until st 

they have passed through the entire course of tests. , te 

ac 

Testing in Typical Life-Situations ti 

di 

Preparation of the Tester. The tester chosen is care- | he 

fully prepared for the tests. He knows well in advance the on 
type of typical life-situations in which he is to function and 

he also knows the kind of réles he is to play--for instance, wo 

that of a father, a judge, a policeman, a husband, etc.--for ch 


he, too, has been tested and his range of réles determined: it ty, 
has already been proved that he is adequate in any one of these st 
r6les. He is coached in the particular réle he will assume in en 
this test in order that he may present to every subject--as te. 
far as possible--the same psychodramatic stimulus. It is im he 
portant that he give a stereotyped performance--stereotyped in cor 
length of time, range of ideas and dialogue and in the presen- pa 
tation of the crucial dramatic motif with which he is to take 

the subject by surprise. | in 
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: of his However well-coached a tester may be, there are two 
ysycho. | factors in his performance which are significant. The first 
measure factor is strictly stereotyped and rigid, and neither the test- i 
1 spe- er nor the subject is allowed to change it during the course of i 
x Is the action. This factor consists of the réles of both tester i 
d by = and subject, the type of life-situation, the dramatic motif and 
) speak the duration of the preparatory phase in which the subject is 
(Oo be: warmed up to this motif. The tester is forced by this factor 
to keep an open mind toward the spontaneous reactions of the 
eS subject to the situation and the motif. in other words, the 
xplore ) tester must himself remain spontaneous and flexible, ready to 
situa move with the subject along the lines of his response and at 
ip in all costs avoiding rigidity, for it is to be a test of the 
yr the readiness--the "spontaneity"--of the subject and not of his 


y is ability to resist suggestions coming from the tester. I 
at of From the moment of the disclosure of the leading dra- i 
ind matic motif there are many possible courses of action open to i. 
avior the subject, and the end or solution depends entirely upon the | 
; may ingenuity and spontaneous desires of the subject. These the I 
he mem. tester must be prepared to meet. i 
‘he The degree of flexibility which the tester must display 


» test- | does not alter the fact that he must be prepared and coached 
for as many as possible of the courses of action which the sub- 
's are ject may elect to follow. Only after he has become acquainted 
ts of with every one of these will he be able to offer to all sub- 
1 situae | jects--however different their responses and reactions may be-- 
juited, | an equal stimulus. The content of his questions and answers 
need of | may differ from one case to another, but the weight of the 
til stimulus should be the same, always. It is natural, when the 
tester has been coached for all the many possible courses of 
action of the subject in any particular situation, that his at- 
titude will depend only upon his own experience and that of the 
director, and that he will be limited by these experiences. But 
} caré= | he will become more experienced and more versatile as he goes 





the on experimenting with the various subjects. 

on and In this particular illustration, the subjects are al] 
ince, women. A typical, yet crucial, life-situation is therefore 
for chosen which calls for women as subjects. (There are other 


ed: it typical life-situations in which the subjects are all men, and 
Ff these still others in which the sex of the subject makes no differ- 
ume in ence.) The situation is this: a husband (represented by the 
as tester) comes home to his wife (the subject) and tells her that 
s im he is in love with another woman and wants a divorce. We may 
ped in consider, at the outset, a number of possible reactions on the 
resen- part of the subjects for which the tester should be prepared, 
» take The subject may, for instance, react to the situation 
| in one of the following ways: 
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(A) she may take it with a smile and agree that the 
husband's life is his own and that his choice is therefore his | 
own, as well, or 

(B) she may accept the situation unconditionally, as a 
matter of principle, or | 

(C) she may accept it and say that she, herself, is in 
love with another man ahd has, for some time, wanted a divorce, 
too, or 

(D) she may accept on condition that her husband con- 
tinue to support her, or ) 

(E) she may accept with the reservation that she have 
an opportunity to see the other woman and talk to her, or 

(F) while accepting, she may beg her husband to give 
her time to adjust herself to the situation, or 

(G) although she accepts his decision, she may tell the 
husband that she will always love him and will be faithful to 
him as long as she lives, or 

(H) accept, and offer to help him financially to make 
his position secure enough to marry the other woman, or 

(1) she may demand the exclusive custody of the chil- 
dren, or 

(J) she may make the condition that she keep their home 
for her own, or 








(K) make the condition that she be made the beneficiary 


of his insurance, or 
(L) accept, but commit suicide immediately afterwards, 


On the other hand, she may refuse to accept the si tua- 

tion on one of the following grounds: 

(1) she is about to have a child, or 

(2) she loves him and he can only be taken from her 
by force, or 

(3) she has nowhere to turn and no money; she is 
helpless without him, or 

(4) life with him has brought on an illness for 
which he is to blame, or 

(5) she will fight this other woman for the posses- 
sion of her man. 


She may threaten direct action, such as killing him or 
the other woman, or she may beg for another chance to regain 
his love. 
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Still another reaction may be that she refuses to be- 
lieve that the situation is true--refuses to take her hus- 
band's declaration seriously. 

These are only a few of the possible solutions which 
may emerge in the course of testing a number of subjects in 
this sample situation. Naturally, it is impossible to antici- 
pate every possible reaction, and as a consequence, many solu- 
tions will be presented for which the tester must use his own 
initiative. These variations, however, constitute a part of 
the mass of the reactions which will be encountered in this 
life-situation, and as such form part of the recorded total of 
behavior-patterns. 


Instructions for the Subjects. The subjects are ad- 
mitted separately to the scene of the test. Each, of course, 
does not know what has taken place with her predecessors. When 
a subject is admitted, the director telis her briefly that the 
tester will portray her husband in the situation to follow and 
that she is to act with him and react to him just as if he 
really were her husband. The time and the place of the scene 
(perhaps in the evening, just before dinner) are stated and the 
scene can begin. 

The instructions should be identical with every sub- 
ject, and it is important that she should be taken unaware by 
the dramatic motif of the situation. From the moment when 
this is disclosed, the leading part in the action is left to 
the subject, with the tester suiting his actions and responses 
to her. He does everything he can to promote the most spon- 
taneous possible reaction in the subject, in order that the 
full extent of the subject's reactions can be recorded. 





Instructions for the Recorders. There should be two 
recorders. Both of them should time the duration of each sub- 
ject's period on the stage, in order to provide a mutual check. 
In addition, one recorder should take careful notes of every 
word spoken, while the other should note every gesture and mo- 
tion on the part of the subject, with the times of each. This 
should provide an accurate record of the following: 





(1) the duration of the instruction to the subject, 
for although the instruction is standardized, individual pe- 
culiarities of the different subjects may cause repetitions, 
fuller explanations, etc., 


(2) the duration of the "starting interval" which is 
the length of the Interval from the end of the instructions 
to the actual inception of the subject's action or assumption 
rf the character he or she is required to assume in the situa- 
on, 


ee ee 
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(3) the duration of that standardized portion of the | aut 
test which begins at the end of the starting interval and cone § gyt 
tinues until the moment when the dramatic motif is disclosed to | gre 
the subject, and tic 

(4) the duration from the moment of the disclosure to | ten 


the end of the action. , 
0 


The duration of the pauses between the verbalized bits ha: 
of action are not necessarily measured individually as such, var 
but they can be estimated as the total time spent in pauses, 4 | 48 
comparison between this total time and the total time spent in ) ing 
speech is often very illuminating. lee 

in this way we can get a record of the approximate total the 
number of words spoken by the subject during the test, the total) 4) 
number of speeches, the number of gestures, the range of motion | 8“ 
about the stage, as well as the durations mentioned above. Al] 


these records may be compared from subject to subject, and the tes 
deviations from the "norm" noted. 7 


it is important that these typical situations are ac- 
tually acted out, like bits of real life. Take, for example, an 
another sample situation which has found to be productive: the Th 
subject is informed by his family physician that his father has ree 
just been killed while crossing the street. The tester, in the ™ 
réle of the physician, does not walk up to the subject and sin. wit 
ply ask him the question: "How would you act if you were to 


hear suddenly that your father had been killed in a street ac- tra 
cident?" and then await an answer to this question. This pro- sho 
cedure wocld only reduce the test to a questionnaire level, bee 
The subject and the tester must actually function in the r6les ee 


of son (or daughter) and family physician, and give full value 
to the dramatic situation. it is a direct and frontal approach, we 
just as it might occur in life, itself. The tester develops 


the point step by step and does not burst out with the news of - 
the father's death any more than he would in real life. The - 
portrayal must depict a real-life situation but, in addition, pla 


this must be a situation in which this particular subject thi 
could, conceivably be. It is not a generalized behavior-patten be 
of the subject, but a situation colored by his personality and the 
feelings. By means of this test we obtain a glimpse into the est 
son-father relationship in a situation crucial for the subject asi 
and into his attitude towards the fact of death. The subject, r8l 
stirred up by the action-patterns, is particularly ready for a cat 
quick, dramatic interview after the test. of 

In another typical situation which has been used for ont 
tests of this sort is that in which the subject is driving his tlo 
car beyond the speed-limit and is stopped by a State Trooper. ond 
it is interesting to see how the relationship to law and 


ee, 
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authority varies from subject to subject. From meekness and 
subordination the range will be seen to run all the way to ag- 


osed to | gressiveness and, even, actual assault and from open recogni- i 


ire to 


d bits 
uch, 
ises, A 


as possible. Here again the variety of reactions is interest- 


tion of the delinquency to cheating, lying and, finally, at- 
ltempts at bribery. 

: Another situation shows the subject as he is called in 
to the office of his employer; here he is told that his record 
has been unsatisfactory and that he is dismissed. This test is 
varied to fit each subject's actual life-situation as closely 


ent in | ing Some subjects will accept the dismissal silently and 


ite total 


leave the stage at once, while others ask as to the cause of | 
the dismissal and, in some cases, begin a long argument which i 


he total may call for action on the part of the director before the 


' motion 
e. All 
ind the 


@ aCe 
mp le, 
e: the 
her has 


in the make use of it, and we see a number who have no idea what to do 
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scene can be brought to an end. 

There is still another typical situation in which the 
tester appears as a parent with a gift of money for the son or 
daughter. This sum has been saved secretly as a surprise. The 
subjects are told to react to this situation in as personal a 
manner as possible. Some react regatively with the remark: | 
"This could not happen in my family"; some accept the money I 
readily; some reject it violently, insisting that the parents 


with the money, while others have a clear, precise plan, 

These few sample situations, together with the illus- i 
tration given earlier, may serve to show the pattern which 
should be followed, in a general way, in constructing typical 
situations for testing. There are certain specifications which 
imust be met in every one of them: it must be a situation which 
\could happen to any one of the subjects; it must be as simple 
as possible and yet present the subject with some sudden crisis 
which will necessitate some spontaneous reaction from him imme- 
diately, and the more fundamental the crisis is, the more il- 
luminating will be the reaction. 

There are some definite advantages to be gained from 
placing this procedure in the psychodramatic setting. For one 
thing, an indefinitely large number of typical situations can 
be constructed and put into use with a view to determining 
their value under all circumstances. Those to which the larg- 
est number of subjects react are retained and the others put 
aside. in this fashion, the situations, together with their 
réles, undergo a continuous process of testing and objectifi- 
cation. By this constant trial and error we can obtain a frame 
of reference for all possible situations and réles for normal 
and abnormal individuals alike, against which the life-situa- 
tlons and réles of the actual, open community can be tested 
and measured. The psychodramatic group permits a total control, 
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in the sense of simultaneity, of all individuals who appear on | exi 
the stage, and a permanent record of their behavior and their _ beh 
interactions is made possible. The behavior-patterns of the The 
testers can be continuously checked and re-checked in the rec. | $0C 
ords and their variations, if any, evaluated. The staff of | fra 
testers is permanent and against them, as a standard, any nup- 5° 
ber of individuals can be compared as time goes on and every = 
variety of individual, differing as to race, culture, age and °° 
sex can be measured. Spontaneity scales can be constructed-- od 
on the one hand to determine the spontaneity-quotient of the tio 
subjects tested and on the other hand with a view to comparing ‘ae 
the communities from which they come. Our studies to date indj. act 
cate that spontaneity scales can be constructed which have a re 
great deal of precision, showing the degree with which an indi. ?4" 
vidual deviates from the relative norm. Due to the fact that 
the subjects are taken by surprise when the dramatic motif of 
each test is disclosed to them, their readiness to act in an 
emergency--their spontaneity--is called upon and its sufficien- 
cy to the emergency can be measured and compared to that of 


other subjects. A comparison between the typical réles in the 2. 
communities in which the subjects live and the adequacy with 
which the subjects can fill these rdles on the stage can indi- 3. 
cate the degree to which the subjects are an integral part of ly 
their culture. " 
When the investigator has been tested in this manner, 5 


we are able to use him as a tool for testing any group of sub- 
jects in typical situations, as described above. In addition 
to this, he can be used for the treatment of subjects in his new 6 
qualification as a subjective participant who is cbjectified to | 
a point where he can be considered a known quantity in the pro |5 
cedure. He has become an auxiliary ego whose behavior in the ’ 
process of guidance on the psychodramatic stage is within some 8 
degree of control. The treatment is thus freed from the biases | ° 
and emotionalisms of the therapist. An essential advance upon 
the psychoanalyst as an investigator as well as a therapist is 
thus presented by this method. It is obvious that teachers, 
social workers, nurses and others in their respective treat- 
ment-situations can profit greatly from preparatory training of 
this sort. 

Finally, this method can be used to advantage as an in- 
provement upon the participant-observer technique of investiga- 
tion. As a result of careful gauging of the personalities of 
the investigators who are to be employed as sociometrists or 
observers in the community at large, a frame of reference is 
established at the research center to which the investigators 
return with their data and findings. The use of this frame of 
reference provides a more objective basis than has heretofore 
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ear on | existed for evaluating the reflection of the investigators’ own 
their | behavior-characteristics upon their findings in the community. 
the The social investigation of any community, when based upon 
e rece sociometric principles, is equipped with two complementary 

of | frames of reference. The one is the objectified investigator 
so prepared and evaluated that his own personality is no longer 


at an unknown factor in the findings. Thé other frame of refer- 
. aa ence consists of the members of the community who are brought 


ted-. to a high degree of spontaneous participation in the investiga- 
the tion by means of sociometric tests, and therefore contribute 

paring ‘genuine and reliable data. Thus, the social structures which 

te ingj.| actual ly exist in the community at the moment of investigation 

ve a _ are brought to our knowledge with a minimum of error on the 

n indi. part of both the investigators and the investigated. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PATRIOTISM IN CHILDREN 


By 
Eugene L. Horowitz 
College of the City of New York 


In a recent paper, Lerner has proposed: 


"We have here the genetic psychology of so-called 
race prejudice, religious, occupational, or class bias. 
Two elements are essential here: the spontaneous socio- 
centrism of the child (which antedates considerably the 
consciously assimilated experiences) and the influence 
of such concrete personal experience or adult attitudes. 
Hence, in the light of our data, we must reject or 
qualify the explanation of Lasker and other investi- 
gators--that the early childhood experiences in the fore- 
going concrete or conscious sense are sufficient to ac- 
count for prejudice as a general and practically inevita- 
ble phenomenon. It is the spontaneous, quite unconscious, 
sociocentrism of the child, beginning with his earliest 
life in the family group, which makes child mentality uni- 
versally receptive by the time he is ready for, or ha- 
bituated to, conscious assimilation of experience." 

(6, p. 264) 


The point of view systematized by Sherif (7) interprets social 
attitudes, such as those referred to by Lerner, as interioriza- 
tions of social norms. This orientation would seem to find no 
need to postulate a spontaneously maturing sociocentrism to ac- 
count for the phenomena observed. Elsewhere we have presented 
material describing some of the dynamics of the development of 
race prejudice in children (1, 3). We believe that this proc- 


ess is more accurately described by Sherif, Lasker (5) and the 


"other investigators" whose explanations Lerner would "reject 
or qualify” than it is by Lerner. 
The present paper will report data concerning the de- 


, velopment of some social values in children, especially that of 


an aesthetic appreciation of a national symbol, the flag of the 
country. A critical analysis will then be made of Lerner's 
data and interpretations supplemented by the insights derived 
from the material here presented. 
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As part of an intensive study of the development of 40. 
cial attitudes in children in a rural community in one of the 
"border" states between the North and the South,’ a "conformity' 
test was prepared which attempted to analyze the children's 
awareness and acceptance of community standards. One page of 
this test is of especial concern here. A sheet 84 inches 
square, mounted on a page of a scrap book 104" x 144", contain 5 
24 flags. The flags were printed in full colors, were each 
1 1/8" x #" in size and arranged in six rows, four flags toa 
row. The children were asked to pick out "the best looking 
flag." When this choice was made, a small card, the size of 
the flag, was placed over the selection and the child asked, 
"Now which is the best looking?" Second choice was made and 
covered and the procedure repeated through five choices. The 
flags chosen and their order were then recorded by number. (The 
names of the countries represented had been obliterated though 
the liberal use of india ink and identifying numbers had been 
inserted in pencil. 

The children tested numbered 82, distributed through the 
ten grades of a four-room-school. The school was a consol idated 
white school servicing a region which included three communities 
in a rural county. Of the three, two were predominantly agri- 
cultural, the third was engaged in surface mining operations, i 
The total school enrollment, nominally, was almost one hundred, 
no particular selection was made, all those who were in attend. 
ance on the days of the testing were approached. (For a fuller 
description of the sample and a discussion of the test as a 
whole, see the earlier report referred to above, (3).) | 

As part of the total test, this item was scored in the 
following manner. The "best" answer to this question was found 
to be the flag of the United States of America (criterion being 
adults of the community) and ranking this flag first rated a 
score of 5; ranking it second rated 4; third, 3; fourth, 2: 
fifth, |. If this flag was not selected among the five choices 
permitted, no credit was assigned. Table | presents a summary 
of this analysis. Here we see the gradual development of the 
appreciation of our national flag, grade by grade. To bring 
out the trend more clearly, the means were obtained for every 
two grades, combined. 

This analysis in terms of the flag of the United States 
of America alone gives only partial insight into the development: 
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1. The study was undertaken with Ruth E. Horowitz and made pos- 
sible through the fellowship award of the Social Sclence Re- 


search Council to the writer, 1935-36. Roya 
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, Figure 1 
the | Development of appreciation for the flag of the United 
‘ound States of America. Grade means of scores assigned 
eing based on rank position of the American flag. Children 
a selected five flags from a page of twenty-four in the 
order that they considered "best looking." If the 
ices American flag was ranked 1, a score of five was as- 
ary signed; a rank of 2 received four; 3, three; 3, two; 
he | 5, one; no credit was assigned if the American flag 
9 was unchosen. (From Table I.) 
ry 
ates In Table I! there is tabulated the percent of the chil- 


dren of each grade selecting each flag (regardless of the rank 
order of the choice). Table II! presents the average of rank 
| position in which those children who chose each flag made their 
selection. Here, | means chosen first and 5, chosen fifth. 
These two tables combine to read as follows: In the first 
grade 36.4% of the 11 children (4) chose flag number | (the 
Royal Standard of the British Empire). The average position in 
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Table |. Development of appreciation for the flag of the 
United States of America. Grade means of scores assigned 
based on rank position of the American flag. Children 
selected five flags from a page of twenty-four in the or- 
der that they considered "best looking." If the American 
flag was ranked |, a score of five was assigned; a rank 
of 2 received four; 3, three; 4, two; 5, one; no credit 
was assigned if the American flag was unchosen, 


weighted 

grade n mean mean 

| Vl -64 1.43 
2 10 2.30 
3 9 3.78 

” 12 2.92 3.29 
§ 7 4.71 

6 7 3.71 4.21 
7 6 4.33 

8 7 4.43 4.38 
9 9 4.89 

10 4 5.00 4.92 


which these 4 children placed this flag was 2.25 or between the 
second and third choice. In the ninth grade 22.2% or 2 of the 
nine children chose this flag, and both children selected it as 
their fourth choice. 

The combination of Tables |i and II1 gives a complete 
picture of the group results. There were eleven children in the 
first grade, each child made five choices, or a total of fifty- 
five selections are to be accounted for. These fifty-five 
choices were distributed over twenty-one flags. Flags numbered 
15, 14, and 22, were most popular; receiving respectively 54.5%, 
45.5% and 45.5% of the maximum number of choices any one flag 
could recelve (11). Flags numbered |, 3, 8, 21, and 24 were 
each chosen by 36.4% of the children. The means of the order 


in which they were selected, however, differentiate among them. | 


These averages are, in order, 2.25, 4.50, 3.50, 3.75, and 1.50. 
This analysis provides us with an order for the five best liked 
flags in the first grade of #15, 14, 22, 24, 1. Similar analy- 
sis of the preference of the children of the tenth grade give 
the following five, #5, 24, 4, 17, and I4%. It is interesting to 
note at this point that flag number 15, best liked by the 
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i 
the 
Ned 
Table |i. Percent of children in each grade including 
ie each flag among their first five choices 
‘he ' Grade | g «<@ 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Flagn It io 9 12 7 7 6 7 3 4 
{| 36.4 30 33.3 16.7 14.3 14.3 16.7 4.3 © ©622.2 0 
| 2 9.1 20 0O 25.0 (4.3 14.3 0 14.3 0 50 
3 36.4% 20 Jt.t 33.3 0 28.6 16.7 42.9 44.4 0 
u 0 50 SH.4 41.7 «42.9 28.6 33.3 42.9 33.3 100 
5 27.3 60 88.9 83.3 100 85.7 100 100 100 100 
6 0 0 0 8.3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
, GS UDC 0 0 0 0 0 li. 0 
8 36.4 40 55.6 50.0 4.3 28.6 33.3 42.9 55.6 50 
9 9.1 10 O 0 0 0 0 14.3 0 0 
10 9.1 0 Het 16.7 18.6 0 16.7 14.3 0 0 
1 0 1 tei 16.7 4.3 14.3 16.7 0 11. 0 
12 9.1 10 O 0 14.3 0 0 0 0 0 
13 18.2 0 O 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4 45.5 30 33.3 8.3 42.9 42.9 50.0 28.6 44.4 50 
156 54.5 40 33.3 25.0 0 0 16.7 0 0 0 
16 9.1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
17 -) 40 33.3 33.3 71.5 57.2 38.8 %2.9 55.6 50 
the | (|'8 9-1 0 22.2 8.3 28.6 0 16.7 28.6 0 Q 
the 19 9.1 0 ti. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
t as 20—s:(18.2 eo HM, 0 0 42.9 16.7 (4.3 IJl.| 0 
a 0 0 28.6 16.7 0 0 0 
“ 22 45.5 10 22.2 25.0 I%.3 4.3 16.7 0 0 0 
fty. 23 «18.2 0«20—S (iO 8.3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
24 «436.4 60 88.9 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ered 
4.5%, younger children, was the flag of the Siamese Merchant ships 
ag (of 1918), a white elephant on a red field. Number |4 was the 
, Republic of China, 22 was Portugal, 24 was Liberia, and 2 the 
or 6S Sté«érittish Empirre's Royal Standard. Those appreciated by the 
‘em.  ~—s tenth graders were, in order, the flags of the United States of 
50. | America, Liberia, an inaccurate flag of the President of the 
ked U. S. A. (stars misplaced), Cuba, and the Republic of China. 
y= It will be noted that flags 14 and 24 appear amongst the most 
je popular flags of both first and tenth grades. 
9 to The above named selection of the most popular flags was 


in terms of "five" because the children had been asked to make 
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bet 
was 
Table Ill. Average of ranks assigned by those selecting each | fre 
flag among their five choices, by grade the 
Flag Grade | 2 3 > 5 6 7 8 9 10 a 
) 2.25 2.67 2.33 3.50 3.00 5.00 2.00 4.00 4.00 0 ” 
i 2 4.00 4.50 0 3.00 2.00 5.00 0 4.00 4.00 5.00 
| 3 4.50 4.00 5.00 3.50 0 5.00 3.00 3.00 4.25 9 | 
| 4 0 2.60 1.00 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.67 4.67 3.75 | 
5 S07 2.97) 1.76 240 (0 147 187 1:47 FN 1.00 | 
6 0 0 0 5.00 0 0 0 0 e a 
7 4.50 5.00 0 0 0 0 0 0 5.00 0 | 
8 3.50 2.25 4.60 3.83 5.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 2.80 5.00 | 
9 2.00 4.00 0 0 0 0 0 3.00 0 0 
10 5.00 0 3.00 3.50 4.00 0 4.00 5.00 0 0 | 
it 0 3.00 5.00 4.50 4.00 3.00 5.00 0 4.00 0 
12 4.00 4.00 0 O 5000 0 60 0 90 
| 13 2.00 3000 0 0 0 0 0 oO 90 
| 14 3.40 3.67 4.00 2.00 3.67 4.00 2.33 5.00 4.00 7 
15 1.67 3.50 4.67 3.67 0 0 5.00 0 0 0 
16 3.00 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 
17 5.00 1.75 3.33 3.50 4.20 3.25 4.50 4.00 4.20 3.00 | 
18 3.00 0 3.00 5.00 4.00 0 4.00 4.50 0 0 
19 3.00 0 4.00 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
20 1.50 0 2.00 0 0 2.67 2.00 5.00 3.00 0 
21 3.75 3.00 3.50 0 0 4,50 5.00 0 0 0 
22 3.00 4.00 2.00 3.67 3.00 3.00 4.00 0 0 0 | It 
23 2.50 3.50 0 2.00 0 0 0 0 0 0 jo 
24 1.50 3.17 1.88 §.42 2.00 1.57 2.50 1.86 2.11 mil . 
fa 
five choices. The original selection of five as the number of gr 
choices to be made was quite arbitrary (perhaps a function of 
man's digital organization). Because of the overlapping of what; qj 
may, for the sake of contrast, be called the primitive pattern ce 
(first grade) and the sophisticated pattern (tenth grade), fur- 
ther analysis of response patterns may well be limited to the ce 
remaining three flags (and positions). We find, then, that the ce 
basis of the primitive patterns are flags |, I4, and 22, here- ni 


after called P flags; the basis of the sophisticated pattern are ch 
flags 4, 5, 17, hereafter called S flags. An analysis of the | 
shift through the grades from P to S was undertaken. 
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The responses of each child were scored as to the num- 
ber of P flags and the number of S flags included. Tabulation 
was then made of the number of children who selected flags 
from both patterns as compared with the number who confined 
themselves, to the extent they chose popular flags, to one pat- 
tern or the other. These frequencies were then converted into 
percent of the number of children in each grade (to the nearest 
whole percent). Table IV presents these data. 


Table IV. Percent of children in each grade choosing in 
column | - neither P or S$ flags 
2 - either P or S, one or more of 
either category and none of the 
other 
3 - flags from both P and § 


grade n { 2 3 
| i i8 55 27 
2 10 10 40 50 
3 9 0 yy 56 
4 12 0 58 42 
5 7 0 71 29 
6 7 0 7\ 29 
7 6 0 67 33 
8 7 0 86 22 
10 . 0 100 0 


it is interesting to notice that after the third grade the ma- 
jority of children restrict themselves to but one category. 
Any attempts to interpret these data to give insight into the 
dynamics of pattern changes is, unfortunately, vitiated by the 
fact that the patterns are not complete. Even in the first 
grade there is evidence of having received the elements of the 
S pattern, the appreciation of the "Red, White, and Blue." The 
differentials here discussed are auxiliary to the two flags 
common to both groups. 

These data do not provide the necessary experimental 
control of such factors as position on the page and of the opti- 
cal qualities of the stimuli used. However, they do seem sig- 
nificant. The popularity of the Siamese flag among the younger 
children, even though it was in the middle of the page, lends 
credibility to the attribution of validity to the choice made 
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by the same children of the Liberian flag in the lower right- | This 
hand corner of the page. The latter banner has some of the firs 
same visual elements as does the flag of the United States, aj. furt 
ternating red and white stripes with a blue field in the upper | for 

left-hand corner. On the field of the Liberian flag there is 

one large white star, on that of the U.S.A. there are 48 smal] Othe 
white stars. On the basis of the selection by 36.4% of the of t 
children of the first grade of this flag, number 24, and the plac 
high average rank assigned to it by those who chose it (1.5); diff 


we may infer that these children have already developed the stre 
beginning of the attitude toward their national flag represent. ways 
ed in the unanimous selection by the tenth grade children of of t 
flag number 5 as first choice. of 1 


We may conclude from the data presented that children | grou 
in even the first grade of the rural school studied had begun | cent 
to express their attachment of primary valuation to the flag of | es | 
their country. Growth of appreciation of the flag of the United | tior 


States of America is fairly regular whether studied by average | _ 
ing scores assigned to its position among five, or the percent | Gir 
of children selecting it regardless of position among their e 
first five choices, or the rank assigned to it by those who . 
chose it. This growth refers to group differences through the wont 
grades of school and does not imply anything concerning the i 
mode of development within the individual. Roughly, we may in- | - 
dicate the third grade as the approximate transition point, in | 
our sample, after which aesthetic appreciation of the flag of | Tab 
the nation may be expected. | car 
We recognize that this is not a direct study of nation- | adu 
alism or patriotism. The judgment the young children were ter 
called upon to make was essentially aesthetic. It is our be- 
lief that the aesthetic judgment rendered is closely correlated gra 


with the general attitude toward the national emblem. The most 
extreme chauvinist would scarcely claim a high valuation for | 1 
the flag in and of itself. It is a symbol for a nation; as as 
such it is regarded and responded to. When inquiry was made of ’ 
some of the older children during the testing analyzed above 5,6 
concerning the reason for their choice, they acknowledged that 7,8 
they selected their national flag first because it was the flag 9. | 
of their nation. The younger children chose a flag "because | _—_’ 
like it." It does not follow that the first grade children were ‘% 
ardent supporters of Siam nor that they preferred Liberia as a 
homeland to the U.S.A. It seems much more likely that the 

Liberian and Cuban (and other) flags, when chosen by the young 
children, were selected as part of a general pattern the ele- 1 
ments of which they were unaware. (Its historical development ras 
shows that "Old Glory" is not in the genes.) This general pat- id’ 
tern included placing a primary value upon the nation's flag. 
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This part of the pattern was taken over, not very clearly at 


| first, and without understanding of its significance. With 


further development, insights come and a more objective respect 
for the flag as a symbol of a great nation is acquired. 

Let us consider some aspects other than the flag. 
Other pages of the test sampled attitudes toward other phases 
of the environment. Two of the pages referred to the "best 
place to live" and had pictures of different climates and of 
different countrysides. There was one page of cities; one, of 
streets; two, of houses; three, of rooms; five, of different 
ways for men, boys, women, and girls to dress; three, of means 
of transportation. A grade-by-grade analysis was made in terms 
of the percent of children selecting the item designated by the 
group of adults as "best," as their first choice. These per- 
centages were then averaged for each grade for the several pag- 
es for place, city, street, house, room, dress, and transporta- 
tion categories separately. For convenience, within each of 
these clusters, grades were paired and combined (first and sec- 
ond, third, and fourth, etc.) and the averages were averaged 
directly without weighting for the difference in the number of 
children in the different grades combined. These unweighted 
means of the mean percentages are presented in Table V, togeth- 
er with a comparable index of agreement among the twelve adults 
who served as the criteria for the scoring. 





Table V. Mean percent of children in the different grades ccn- 
curring with a group of adults, and the percentage of the 
adults who agreed, in their first choice, amongst several al- 
ternatives in a variety of spheres. 


grade Place City Street House Room Dress Transportation 


is. as 38 a, 2 @ 59 
3,4 «GI 57 29  —} e 60 
5,6 68 64 5 64 38 += 75 61 
7,8 72 53 40 65 57 85 59 
9,10 83 66 95 76 02=COQsti«éK? 58 
Adult 78 82 64 82 79 84 70 


It is recognized that any of the percentages in Table V, 
as an absolute quantity, is a function of the particular set of 
pictures used in the test. It is believed, however, that since 
each series is based on the same set of pictures they may val- 
idly be considered to reflect a continuity in the development 
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of the children studied. By the time these children started 
to go to school, they had already developed the beginnings of 
frames of reference with respect not only to their national 
flag, but with respect to general countrysides, cities, urban 
streets, houses to live in, room furnishing, modes of attire, 
means of transportation--they are in short, rather complexly 
organized socialized organisms. With further development | 
these frameworks within which life is organized become more 
definitely integrated and in closer accord (1), in general, 
with the views of the adults of the community. The pitas | 
in rates of development amongst the various categories present. 
ed is of interest, but the sampling of items is too limited for 
valid comparisons in terms of generalizations. Analysis of all 
five choices made by the children on each page of the test cor 
roborates the tendencies here depicted from study of only the 
first choice. 
it is important to note the base line with which these 
percentages are to be compared. Chance might account for fron 
17-20% of the children agreeing with the adults as a function 
of the limited number of stimuli on each page (5, 6, or 7). | 
Deviation from the chance figure indicates the operation of a 
bias on the part of the individuals tested. This bias may be 
based upon the operation of specific learnings or a tendency 
to like the familiar, but it seems to be a bias which shows a 
continuity of development in groups from the first grade on, a | 
bias which becomes more pronounced with advance in school grade, 
Lerner's analysis derived from responses of children 6 
to 13 years of age to a series of questions. The questions | 
were designed to study familial, school, and communal sociocen- | 
trism. The questions were of the order, "If your dad is argu- 
ing with another gentleman, who is right and why?" (p. 262). | 
The school sociocentrism was manifested by believing that chil- 
dren at another school told more lies than did the children in | 
the school of the respondent, community ties were reflected in 
questions on the lying of children in the respondents’ city as 
compared with that of children in another city. The responses 
of the children showed many "illusions of perspective" which 
were then classified according to the proportion of the chile 
dren at three different age levels showing each of the three 
types of sociocentrism, family, school, and community. Compari:' 
son is then made of the percentages of the children in the 
youngest group and the oldest group showing the sociocentrism, 
and the difference between these two indices is taken for each 
of the three types and compared. On the basis of this analysis 
Lerner concludes, "In the social development of the child, inte 
gration into the family group comes first, membership in the 
other face-to-face group (school class) comes next, while his 
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role of secondary-group membership (relatively abstract concep- 
tion of community as a whole), comes last." (p. 265, f.) 
We do not feel that the hierarchical order of develop- 


| ment so described is particularly accurate. There is no ques- 
tion about the primacy of the child's integration into the 
' family group, in our society. However, the differentiation be- 


tween psycho-social development on the basis of, and in the or- 
der of, face-to-face and abstract secondary-group seems unwar- 
ranted by the evidence. Inspection of Lerner's data (Table 5, 
p. 265) shows a greater percentage of "community" sociocentrism 
than "school" sociocentrism in the two younger age groups, 6-8 
and 8-10 years respectively. It is only in the last group, 10- 
13 years, that the reversal occurs. One might just as easily 
infer from these results that the community integration comes 
first. In evaluating the generalized interpretation, it should 
be remembered that Lerner tested only three forms of "sociocen- 
trism." Psychoanalytic clinicians report a sex consciousness 
in pre-school children (4). Ruth Horowitz has demonstrated a 


_ functioning race consciousness in Negro children in a nursery 


schoo] (2). Here we have demonstrated that by the time chil- 
dren start school (about six years of age) a nationalistic re- 
sponse in terms of flags, countrysides, cities, has started to 
develop. Though expressed quite concretely, they are equiva- 
lents of the abstract secondary-group membership which, accord- 
ing to Lerner's hypothesis, are the last to develop in the gen- 
eral socialization of the individual. These concrete aspects 
of early phases of patriotism seems to be developing within the 
individual simultaneously and, in the light of the other known 
aspects of development (e.9., race, sex, age groupings) cannot 
readily be interpreted in terms of a hierarchy of group-types 
such as that suggested by Lerner. 

The major objection to Lerner's approach to the psy- 
chology of bias is not the matter of the order of development 
of allegiances. The crux of the difficulty is the postulation 
of a spontaneous sociocentrism which makes children universally 
receptive. to race (and other group) prejudices. |s there an 
aspect of the maturation of the individual which produces a 
spontaneous sociocentrism which is independent of personal ex- 
perience? The evidence which is interpreted to support the af- 
firmative answer to this question is the unconscious nature of 
the manifestations of "illusions of perspective" as a function 
of social position. The illusions of perspective, however, may 
be considered but further demonstrations of the general princi- 
ple of perception in terms of frames of reference. The presen- 
tation by Sherif (7) amplified by analysis of the affective 
elements that determine which reference-frames are interiorized 
and which rejected or modified would account for all of the 
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phenomena reported by Lerner as well as those in the present 
paper. This interpretation would probably be more consistent, 
systematically, of negative cases than Lerner's: 

"Here may be mentioned also those relatively very , 

few cases where the spontaneous sociocentrism of the 
child is colored and clearly reinforced or given specif. 
ic direction through parental prejudices. in such cases 
ra inverse or negative sociocentrism may be exhibited.” 
p. 263 

oa interpretation of the order in which various forms 
of illusions are manifested may be interpreted most satisfac. 
torily, perhaps through examination of the social forces im- 
pinging on the individual in the course of development. Be- 
cause of the lack of ultimate verity in the responses of the | 
children presented above, and because of their lack of aware- 
ness of the basic motivations, we could scarcely postulate a /| 
spontaneous flagocentrism, climatocentrism, county-seatocen- | 
trism. The experiential sources of these values is readily 
acknowledged. Difficulty in revealing the source is not con- 
clusive evidence that there is none. In an earlier report of 
the studies from which the data here presented are drawn, we 
presented evidence for an experiential source of the race at- 
titudes maintained by the children though Lerner postulates 
that they have a spontaneous basis. 

There is no question of the need for a biological de- 
velopment permissive or ready for the development of a social 
norm as an interiorized value system, but this readiness is not 
to be conceived as a dynamically spontaneous basis for the at- 
titude. The organism must be able to differentiate between tw 
groups in order to "discriminate" against one. The differen- 
tiation may be symbolic, through words; or through direct re- 
sponse to visual or auditory or olfactory or other cues. It 
does not follow, however, that this ability to discriminate is 
the dynamic basis for the discriminations, the prejudices, dis- 
played. Within the individual the sequence frequently is the 
development of a prejudice first and the perfection of the 
techniques of differentiation later. Further it must be re- 
membered that the criteria for discrimination are numerous and 
inconsistent; e.g., some individuals are designated "Negro" be- 
cause of skin color, others because of hair texture, others be-. 
cause of remote ancestors. Once the social norm is interioriz 
it operates in organizing the functioning of the individual. 
Creating illusions of perspective is but one example of the 
functioning of interiorized social norms; they also influence 
other aspects of the organism's response mechanisms. | 

We may conclude this discussion by repeating that in 
the light of the data presented here and elsewhere, there 
seems to be no need for, nor value in postulating any biologi- 
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sent pal spontaneous drive toward group identification. There are 
stent, | biological implications of the condition of being a child, e.g., 

helplessness and affective dependence. There are also social 
rs | implications of the condition of being a child, e.g., the mores 

regarding child rearing. To understand the dynamics of develop- 
| f. ment, we must understand the nature of the environmental fac- 
ses tors impinging upon the individual in the light of his capacity 
7 to respond. The life history of the child in terms of concrete 

| experiences and the social organization in which he develops, 

forms | mediated through concrete experience, can account adequately 
sface | for the manifestations reviewed above in the light of known psy- 
im- chological mechanisms. Elaboration of the dynamics of the proc- 
Be- ess of the interiorization of social norms remains a major prob- 
the | lem for empirical study both on the level of biological princi- 
yvare- ples and on the level of analysis of environmental forces. 
tea | 
sen= 
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SCALING WHITE-NEGRO EXPERIENCES BY THE METHOD 
OF EQUAL-APPEARING INTERVALS! 


By 
Robert N. Ford 
Department of Sociology 
University of Alabama 


The Problem 


Men in like situations tend to have like experiences 
and to react to those situations alike. Thus they develop like 
attitudes. So runs sociological theory. When we put the 
theory, at least in part, to a test, is it sustained? That is 
the point of departure in this research. We shall consider here 
the experiences which white college students report that they 
personally have had with Negroes. We shall compare this with 
the report which these students make for the communities in 
which they were reared. If their own experiences vary widely 
from the experiences of their communities, then we may well 
question our generalization about the etiology of attitudes. At 
the very outset, be warned that the question is not answered 
here because of methodological difficulties which arose. This 
paper is essentially a report on problems which occurred when 
an attempt was made to use the method of equal-appearing inter- 
vals in scaling verbal statements of social experiences. This 
method is better known, perhaps, as L. L. Thurstone's method 
for scaling social attitudes. 

Every day we make judgments about experiences. We say, 
"Ah, that's too bad," or "Isn't that fine," when someone re- 
lates an incident which has occurred. In between, or perhaps 





1. | am greatly indebted to many people for aid in this re- 
search: at the University of Pittsburgh, especially to Al- 
fred G. Dietze, Harold A. Phelps, M. C. Elmer, Verne C. 
Wright, D. B. Rogers, W. A. Lunden, and R. J. Munce; at Tu- 
lane University, to Harlan W. Gilmore; and at the University 
of Mississippi, to Paul B. Foreman. Parts of this research 
appear here for the first time. Other parts in extended 
form are on file as a Ph.D. thesis in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
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beyond, “too bad" and "fine," there are degrees of psychologi- 
cal affect which are less emotionally arousing. We recognize 
then, that experiences arouse varying degrees of emotion. If 
this is correct, then we pose as an hypothesis the notion that | vals 





scales can be created along which items of experience may be | quan 
placed in an orderly way, according to whether they indicate _ God, 
much or little psychological affect. cal 


In a companion article,* we suggest that several meth. | Negt 
ods are applicable and report at length on one method, a multi. woul 
ple-response method. The scales which result are statistically _ Negr 
reliable, and appear to be valid in the light of half a dozen adva 
criteria outside of the scales themselves. In this article, we "eJé 
report briefly upon another method, the method of equal-appear- able 
ing intervals, and evaluate it as a fit tool for research in the | able 





field of social experience. veal 
| 

Uses for Experience Scales | ment 

| groe 

The chief value of such scales, should they prove relia. ing 

ble and valid, is in checking our theories of the origins of at. bul 

titudes and for checking our notions of the interrelation of ex- eff 

periences and attitudes. We concern ourselves here with white- At 1 

Negro experiences, but other experience areas, such as religion, ro 

intoxicating liquors, and the family would be satisfactory valt 

starting points.” By developing pairs of scales, one for com- ae 


munity experiences and another for personal experiences, we may 
arrive at an Index of Community Participation such as this: in- 
dex of community participation equals community experience 
score minus the personal experience score. Thus, if the score 
assigned the individual for his experiences is the same as the 
score assigned his community on the basis of his report of that 
community, subtraction would result in an index of zero, which 
would be interpreted as complete identification of the individu- 
al and his community. The wider the divergence in either a posi- 
tive or negative direction, the less the individual identifies 
himself with his community. The implications for understanding 
and interpreting personality structure are interesting and may 
be valuable should we be able to develop reliable and valid 
scales. 








2. Ford, Robert N., "A Technique for Scaling Experience: A — 
Study of White-Negro Contacts," American Sociological Re- 4, 
view, to appear in Feb. I941, 6: no. I. 

3. See ibid. for other possible uses. 
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ogi- | Applying the Method of Equal-Appearing Intervals 
- Through the use of the method of equal-appearing inter- 
that | vals, Thurstone and his students’ have created many scales for 





be quantifying the individual's attitude toward such variables as 
te | God, the church, war, Germans, Negroes, Communism, etc. Typi- 
| cal items from the scale devised to measure attitude toward the 
eth. | Negro are, "I place the Negro on the same social basis as | 
ultj. woulda mule," "I would not patronize a hotel that accommodates 
cally Negroes," and "The Negro should be given the same educational 
advantages as the white man." After a subject has accepted or 








" | rejected a series of 18 or 20 such items, the researcher is 
pears able to assign the individual a score showing how much favor- 
in the | ableness is evident in his attitude toward the Negro, as re- 
vealed by these items. 

| in the present research, we take short verbal state- 

ments of experiences which white Americans have had with Ne- 

| groes, and scale them according to the method of equal-appear- 
relia | ing intervals as outlined by Thurstone. After the scales are 
nf at. | duilt, we administer them as "tests" to selected subjects in an 
f exe effort to determine the reliability and validity of such scales. 
i tee At this point, we insert the completed scales so that further 
‘gion remarks and criticisms will have greater meaning. The scale 

"| values, to be discussed later, are printed in front of the 

om- parentheses, but they did not appear in the forms handed to the 
ymay | students who served as subjects. 
in. 
‘ore | 
the 
that 
ich 
vi du- | 
- posi- 
ies 
ding 
may 
\ 
= 4. Thurstone, L. L., and Chave, The Measurement of Attitude, 





Chicago, 1929. See also series of scales edited by L. L. 
Thurstone, University of Chicago Press. 
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Experiences With Negroes 





A Study in the Measurement of White-Negro Relationships 


This is a study of the experiences which you, your 
friends, and your relatives have had with Negroes. Below, yoy 
will find short statements of possible experiences and rela- 
tionships which may have occurred. 


Put a check mark (v) if your experiences have led you 
to agree with the statement. 

Put a cross (X) if your experiences have led you to 
disagree. 

Put a question mark (7) if the statement is a doubtful 
one. 

Try to answer every jtem. 


There is no need to sign your name. This is not an ex- 
aminetion. However, your experiences are of great interest to 
social scientists. Therefore, it is important that you answer 
the items carefully and thoughtfully. 





Community Contacts 
Please begin here; these items refer to the place where you were 
reared: 





5.4 ( ) J. In my home town, there were no Negroes. 

7.8 ( ) 2. In my home town, the few Negro families were quiet, 
respectable people. 

1.5 ( ) 3. In my home state, there have been Negroes lynched 
within my memory. 


7.4 ( ) 4. We permit Negroes to use our public libraries. 

8.6 ( ) 5. Whites in our town address Negroes as Mr. and Mrs, 

4.3 ( ) 6. In my community, the Negro is a common topic of 
conversation. 

6.6 ( ) 7. Negroes were not a problem in my home community. 

2.6 ( ) 8. Most of my friends think that educating the Negro 


spoils him. 

10.0( ) 9. Our community would rate the colored people as high 
as it rates itself with regard to good characteris- 
tics. 

8.5 ( ) 10. The colored children in our schools were given the 
same privileges as white children. 

2.1 ( ) Il. In my home community, Negroes were called niggers 
to their faces. 





| 
| 
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| 
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12. 
13. 
4. 


15. 


This 


2. 


3. 


4, 


5. 


7. 
8. 


12. 


13. 


4, 


8.1 Eel 
6.3 ( ) 
a4.) 

you | 3.0( ) 

: 0.9( ) 

you 

fel | to be marked 
| 5.3 ( ) 

| 

ex. | 0.9( ) 

to 

ver 8.0( ) 
4.7 ( ) 

were 9.9 ( ) 

iet, 6.7 ( ) 

(94 ( ) 

ed | 2.4 ( ) 

3.5 ( ) 

irs. | 

7 7( ) 
2( ) 
ro 

high 9.5( ) 
ris- L7() 
7 68 ) 
ad 88 ) 





15. 


in our community, the Negro is welcome to vote. 
Our family had no contacts with Negroes. 


In my part of the country, it would not be safe 
for a Negro to sue a white man. 


in my town, common words were nigger and Yankee. 


In our town, a Negro would probably be lynched if 
he bothered a white woman. 


Personal Contacts 





group of items refers to you, personally, and is 
in the same way as the above items: 


All that | know about Negroes | have learned at 
second hand. 


| have often said that the only solution to the 
Negro problem is to send them back to Africa. 


| have worked with Negroes enough to know that 
they are good workers, generally. 


| have learned that the Negro is hard to under- 
stand. 


| have Negro friends who are more important to me 
than some of the white people with whom | am ac- 
quainted. 


| have read about Booker T. Washington's life. 
| have invited Negroes to my home upon occasion. 


| have warned whites to be more strict in handling 
Negroes. 


| have found that Negro working men smell worse 
than do white working men. 


| find Negroes to be polite. 

There have been times when | was so disgusted 

with a Negro that | would have done him harm if | 
could have done so. 

Some of my Negro friends have qualities which very 
few whites have. 

| have called Negroes "niggers" even when talking 
to them. 

When | was young, weeks would go by without my 
seeing a single Negro. 


When | meet a Negro whom | know, | shake hands with 
him. 
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4.0 ( ) 16. 1 go to the homes of Negroes on business only, 


104 ( ) 17. 1 know a Negro who has such fine qualities that | 
place him above any of my white friends. 


3.1 ( ) 18 1 make it a rule never to walk with a Negro except 
on business. 





The sources of the items in the two scales and the cri. 
teria used in preparing them are discussed in the companion 
article.° The items were treated quite differently there, how. 
ever. In general, we followed the Thurstone procedure. 

A major deviation from the Thurstone procedure is that 
of dividing the items into two scales already mentioned. This 
division was made by the researcher alone on the basis of the 
apparent reference of the items to either one or the other 
scales. This procedure may be criticized for lack of rigorous. 
ness. It may be that there should be more than two scales, or 
perhaps only one. However, actual testing shows that the re- 
port made by the individual for his community may vary quite 


widely from the report which he makes for himself. This empiri. | 


cal justification for using at least two scales is being tested 
further by the author in a factor analysis of items of experi- 
ence, and will be reported later. 

Another major deviation from the Thurstone procedure 
centers about the use of judges. The judges were given 200 
items like those in the scales, and were asked to sort them in- 
to eleven piles. Pile one was to receive those items which in- 
dicated the greatest unfriendliness of experience, pile eleven 
those items of greatest friendliness, and pile six the neutral 
items. The intermediate piles receive items of intermediate 
affect, a matter to be decided by the judges. This is the usu- 
al Thurstone procedure. However, as adapted here, only eight 
judges were used at first in an effort to learn which piles 
would receive few items. Then 56 new items were prepared with 
the hope that they would fill the gaps when the final judging 
occurred. Next, 50 judges, all students or faculty members at 
the University of Pittsburgh, completed the task of sorting the 
items into eleven piles. The relatively small number of judges 
is justified by several researches.” Upon the decision of the 





5. Ford, Robert N., op. cit. For extended details of construc- 
tion, see Ph.D. manuscript, same author, Techniques for Scal- 
ing Experiences: A Study of White-Negro Contacts, I940, Li- 
brary of the University of Pittsburgh. 

6. Rosander, A.C., "The Spearman-Brown Formula in Attitude 
Scale Construction," Jour. Exper. Psych., 1936, 19: 486-495. 
Ferguson, L. W., "Influence of Individual Attitude on Con- 
struction of an Attitude Scale," Jour. Soc. Psych., 1935, 6: 
115-117. 
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judges, we compute the scale position of an item and measure 

t 1 | its ambiguity. With the above two major exceptions, Thur- 
stone's procedure was followed throughout, including the graphi- 
cept | cal test for determining the irrelevance of an item. 





Reliability of the Scales. The reliability of the 
scales was determined by the test-retest method. Four groups 
cri. of students, two at the University of Pittsburgh and two at the 

University of Alabama, were used as subjects. Nine coefficients 
how. of reliability were computed for the two scales, and the coef- 
ficients range from .70 to .91, with a median of .80. Many who 
hat work with social data hold a coefficient of .80 to be satisfac- 
his tory.’ Since the present researcher does not view that as a 
he very satisfying average, we turn to the problem of validity 
where another difficulty arose. 








OUS- 

or Validity of the Scales. The scales will meet several 
e- tests of validity quite well. Very briefly,° the scales shown 
e here will discriminate critically (Diff./standard deviation of 


piri. diff.; ratios higher than 3.0) between Northern and Southern 
sted | students. The scales will discriminate critically between up- 
rie | per and lower quartiles of a group which is homogeneous by state 
of residence. Finally, we hypothetically predicted that a se- 

e ries of lectures on race differences and race relations would 
not shift significantly these experience scores, since they con- 
ine | tain no individual items which would be affected by a possible 
ine | change of attitude. At the same time, we predicted that they 
ven , would shift scores on the Thurstone-Hinckley, "Attitude toward 
ral the Negro" scale, and the Bogardus Social Distance scale. Such 

2 proved to be the case, 

ySu- However, these scales fail to sustain one hypothesis, 
rt stated in the opening paragraph of this paper, that men in like 
situations have experiences which are essentially alike. When 
ith the score assigned to the students' communities upon the basis 
9 of their reports for those communities, were correlated with 

at | their personal contact scores (98 cases, University of Alabama 
the students in elementary sociology classes), the resulting corre- 
iges = lation of 0.18 fails to meet Fisher's test of significance. We 
the must conclude with regard to this point that either our socio- 
—— logical notions are incorrect in this case which involves rela- 
"UC tively sophisticated college students, or that our scales are 
cal- not valid. We turn to a consideration of some of the weakness- 
ie es of the method of equal-appearing intervals, most of which 











7. See Bird, Charles, Social Psychology, 1940, New York, Chap. 5 
195. for a recent summary, especially pp. 163-164. 
- | 8 See Ford, Robert N., op. cit., for more details. 
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have not been discussed in the literature on the use of this 
method. 


Difficulties Encountered in Applying the Method 
of Equal-Appearing Intervals 











Some of the difficulties encountered in this research 
are undoubtedly present whether one tries to scale items of ex. 
perience or whether he tries to scale items of attitude. A ma- 
jor purpose of this paper is to point to some of them. 


(1) If items which will cover the entire range from one 
to eleven are not included in the initial judging, the whole, 
long process must be done over again. One cannot fill in the 
gaps afterward. 


(2) If the researcher realizes after the judging is 
over (or during the course of the judging) that certain items 
could be made acceptable by dropping or adding certain words or 
phrases, he cannot with a clear conscience make such changes, 
for they affect the scale and ambiguity values. 


(3) Gaps in the scale occurred in spite of the use of 
eight preliminary judges as a precaution to avoid that very oc- 
currence, The intervals immediately on each side of the neutral 
point proved themselves the weak spots. One is forced to use 
relatively inferior items as measured by the criteria of ambig- 
uity and irrelevance in filling these gaps. 


(4) The best items tended to bunch around the one to 
three intervals and the eight to nine intervals. Thus, there 
was an overabundance of items for certain ranges and a dearth 
in others. 


(5) The test of irrelevance is a long, hard attack upon 
the problem of whether an item should be included in a scale or | 
continuum. Furthermore, choice of suitable items by mere in- 
spection of scattergrams is not sufficiently objective. We 
think that factor analysis may be the most suitable tool now at 
hand for determining item purity, or, if you like, item clus- 
tering. in most of the published materials on attitude scale 
construction, the matter of irrelevance is not even mentioned, 
which forces one to the conclusion that this test is not gen- 
erally used. This may be more of a reflection upon the test 
than upon the researcher. 
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Comparison of the Equal-Appearing Interval 
and the Multiple-Response Techniques 








Both the equal-appearing interval and the multiple re- 
sponse technique as proposed by Likert? were employed on the 
same problem of scaling white-Negro experiences. The Likert 
multiple-response technique proved to be the better tool. ~ 
Reliability coefficients ranged from .62 to .92. Validity was 
quite satisfactory according to six criteria. The scales were 
easier to prepare than the Thurstone type. Errors could be 
corrected, statements rephrased, and new items added because 
the procedure is quite flexible. One may well ask, then, why 
bother with the Thurstone technique. 

The Thurstone procedure is more logically precise; its 
rational scale is more satisfying to many. | The statements 
are briefer than the multiple-response statements, and allow 
therefore less opportunity for variable interpretations. 
Furthermore, when we say that the Likert multiple-response 
technique is simpler, we speak from the point of view of the 
researcher, and not from that of those who are asked to indorse 
or reject the items. In this research, the Likert scales were 
more than twice as long as the Thurstone type, as measured by 
the amount of printing required. The brevity of the Thurstone 
type of scale is one of its strong points. The lower reliabili- 
ty coefficients obtained for the Thurstone scales, if corrected 
for double length by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula to 
make them comparable to the Likert tests in length, would be as 
high or higher than the multiple-response scales. 

Unfortunately, the method of equal-appearing intervals, 
as here applied to the problem of scaling items of experience, 
simply did not yield enough items to make a double length scale, 
in spite of the fact that the judges sorted 256 items. The 
usual requirement that a test be prepared in alternate forms 
could not be met, which accounts for the use of the test-retest 
method of determining reliability. 


Conclusion 
This report (and the companion report) has been written 


especially to guide those who might wish to research along lines 
involving scaling techniques. The point made several times is 





9. Likert, Rensis, "A Technique for the Measurement of Atti- 
tudes," Arch. Psychol., 1932, No. 140. 

10. Ford, Robert N., op. cit. 

ll. Ferguson, L. W., "The Requirements of an Adequate Attitude 
Scale," Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36: 665-673. 
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that the method of equal-appearing intervals has been inade- 
quately reported, especially as to the difficulties. The re. 
liability coefficients obtained here, which average .80, are 
satisfactory to many who work with social data of this sort, 
Higher coefficients of reliability could probably be obtained 
if scales without "weak spots" could be prepared. The criterj- 
on of validity which was under question may not be so damaging 
as appears at first glance, especially since the scales do meet 
other criteria satisfactorily. All that can be said about the 
criterion which was not met is that the personal experiences of 
white students with Negroes, and those which they report for 
their home communities, do not correlate significantly (0.18). 
This must be interpreted in terms of the content of the Items 
to which the students responded. 

Perhaps better scales can be prepared, especially if 
one is tutored in avoiding the difficulties. Other variables | 
than the white-Negro variable might be used. In any realm where 
social attitudes are deemed important, we may confidently say 
that the social experiences which underlie and are intertwined 
with the attitudes are just as important--and just as amenable 
to quantitative methods. 
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THE AGED IN THE PROCESS OF 
ETHNIC ASSIMILATION! 


By 
Heinrich Infeld 
Vassar College 


With a continuous, absolute and relative increase of 
aged persons within the population of the United States, the 
attention of sociologists turns toward the problems of these 
senior citizens. Several volumes dealing with the old age 
problem as well as sane political movements in the interest of 
the aged have made their appearance. in social work this in- 
terest has expressed itself in the establishment of an old age 
bureau in the Council of Social Welfare in New York. 

Among the many as yet unexplored aspects of the old age 
problem is that of the old in the so-called "minority" or 
"ethnical" groups. It seemed therefore a worth-while under- 
taking to look into the situation of the old people who, forty 
or fifty years ago, came over from Europe and who, although 
looking upon two generations of American-born descendants of 
their own, still tend to preserve the traits of the cul tural 
tradition in which they grew up in Europe. 

Since the means at my disposal made the limitation of 
the scope of such a study imperative, a twofold restriction 
appeared necessary in this undertaking: first, as to the number 
of minority groups to be taken into consideration; and, second, 
as to the area in which they would have to be studied. 





|. This is a preliminary summary of a study of the aged in 
Polish and German families. It has been prepared with the 
assistance of the Department of Economics and Sociology, and 
the 1880 Fund for Old Age Welfare, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. It consists of two parts: the first 
forms a quantitative basis for the second part which is a 
comparative case-study of third-generation Poles and Ger- 
mans. 

The author has in preparation a fuller report in 
which the sociometric aspect of his findings is presented, 
with a special emphasis upon the determination of the racial 
saturation-point of minority groups in an American community. 
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Thus, the section of the two minority groups of the 
Poles and Germans in Dutchess County, in the state of New York, 
especially in the town of Poughkeepsie and in a few other 
cities of the Hudson Valley. This restriction limited the ap. 
plication of quantitative methods of investigation, but permit. 
ted a full use of that art of revelation which, according to 
Professor Maciver, sociology calls for. The method used was 
somewhat similar to that of the so-called "case study." It in- 
volved the use of controlled interviews with the aged, and 
verification was sought through interviews with other represen. 
tatives of the group, supplemented by a thorough investigation 
of all members of three generations in several spacially inte. 
grated families on both sides. 

Assimilation is a process of interaction. It can take 
place between two or more individuals or between two or more 
groups. In the case of individuals it tends to modify personal 
traits of the individuals participating in the process concerned 
in such a way as to result in likeness. In the case of groups 
it tends to do the same with the standards of the groups in- 
volved, most commonly by modifying the standards of the lesser 
group2 in such a way as to make them similar or like those of 
the larger group, not without at times inducing to a lesser ex- 
tent some changes in the standards of the larger group. Assimi- 
lation is, at least theoretically, considered as desirable and 
has at times been urggd with some appearance of pressure upon 
our immigrant groups.~ But while the United States Government 
immigration policy provides planned arrangements up to the 
point of effective immigration it leaves the immigrant to his 
own destiny the moment he passes the landing controls. The 
process of assimilation is largely left -to circumstances. These 
can be favorable, furthering the assimilation of the immigrant, 
or unfavorable, retarding or arresting the process. 

if the immigrant happens to get into a situation which 
brings him into direct contact with Americans, or where his de- 
sire for such contacts is strong enough to overcome the first 
obstacles, the chances for a quick assimilation of the immigrant 
are good. But where he is being received by friends or rela- 
tives who themselves belong to a more or less isolated group 
whose assimilation has been arrested, the chance is that instead 





2. Earle Edward Eubank, The Concepts of Sociology, Boston 1932 
p. 295. 

3. See the so-called "Americanization Period," esp. Carol 
Aronovici, Some Facts Affecting The Assimilation of The Im- 
migrant, The Annals of the Amer. Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, 1921, p. 134-38. 
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of assimilating himself to America he will assimilate himself 
to the standards of this group and share its status. He would 
need exceptional drive and energy to achieve individually an 
assimilation to American standards. The (spontaneous) segre- 
gation of immigrants has been considered by most students of 
the problem to be the most influential condition among those 
which tend to retard assimilation. 

This segregation, in urban as well as in rural districts, 
is a consequence of the feeling of inadequacy in a new and un- 
known environment which grows chronic through repeated frustra- 
tions experienced in the attempt to make oneself understood in 
a language which the Americans do not understand. Segregation 
is, then, a means of escaping these frustrations which results 
at the same time in the perpetuation of the handicap which 
helped to create it. 

The relative poverty of the immigrant tends to affect 
his life in America in a similar way. Being poor, the immi- 


_ grant, for instance, will not be able to live in a section 
_where rents are high. He will move into districts abandoned 


by the well-to-do, into poor and slum districts of cities where 
the average American is hardly to be found in any numbers. 

Poor housing, indicative of the low socio-economic status of 
the immigrant, restricts his contacts with the Americans, which 
are needed if emulation of the higher American standards is to 
be stimulated. The average immigrant will thus tend to remain 
on the low socio-economic level with all its attributes, such 
as delinquency, poor manners, and so on, which in turn maintain 
social distance between him and the American. 

Being handicapped in the contacts with the majority 
group the immigrant is thrown upon the resources of his own 
group for the satisfaction of his social desires. But in ac- 
cepting such satisfactions he will come under the influences 
controlling the organizations which offer them. Among these 
the most noticeable is that of leaders who, because of oppor- 
tunistic or because of more or less sincere religious, nation- 
alistic, or political convictions, act to promote the preserva- 
tion of the cultural heritage of the group. The response these 
leaders find and the degree of influence they wield are. only 
partly a result of their own personal appeal. To a larger ex- 
tent they are conditioned upon the state of mind of the immi- 
grant himself. Reduced in his self-confidence by the shocks 
unavoidable in a new, and for him difficult environment, he usu- 
ally will be ready to accept any assurance offered him, which 





4, See Maurice R. Davie, World Immigration, N.Y. 1936 p. 560 
and especially Julius Drachsler Democracy and Assimilation, 
N.Y. 1920 p. 118. 
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easily takes the form of an over-compensating affirmation of why 


his, less than proven, superiority. 

Organizations catering to the social, economic, educa- fact 
tional, and moral needs of the members, but essentially func. me? 
tioning as an outlet for the resentment caused by the feeling po 
of inadequacy, spring into existence. The number of such or- 
ganizations as well as the intensity of participation in them 
is well to be considered as one of the indices of the degree to 
which assimilation has been arrested. 

But associations of this kind tend toward sel f-perpetu- 
ation. Beyond the activization of the spirit for which they 
strive among the older members, the best guarantee of such a 
perpetuation is the imbuing of the next generation with the 
same "ideals." This involves not only an effective transmis- 
sion of their own cultural values but also a counteraction of 
the influences drawing the next generation away from the group 
toward Americanization. 

One of the most subtle devices employed in the pursuit 
of this aim is a redefinition of the situation of the minority 
group within the American scene in such a way as to accept the 
influences from outside which cannot be suppressed, but to turn 
their acceptance into a means of group persistence. 

All these circumstances and influences, if effective, 
will find the most measureable expression in the rate of inter- ffect 
marriage with members of the American majority, and to a cer- oe 








tain degree, with members of other minority groups, especially foe 
their American-born descendants. A low rate will generally be - ™ 
indicative of a high group persistence--a high rate of indica- fi 
tive assimilation. we a 

But as the acceptance into marriage is one of the most [@xen 
eminent criteria of "social distance,"~ a low rate of inter- deka 


marriage indicates not only the degree of unwillingness on the 
part of members of minority groups for intermarriage but also, 
and probably to a higher degree, the unwillingness of the na- ittle 
tive Americans to accept them into such a relationship. It is practi 
thus an index of a two-sided behavior standard. But, given the jtachme 
priority of the settled to the new-comers, the behavior stand- factor 
ard which determines this index is to be attributed generally extrem 
to the American majority and not to the members of the immigrant ready 

group. The discrimination on the part of the native stock is  sarked 
thus also to be taken as a main factor in the arrest of assimi- Poles 

lation of minority groups and it appears to be the more conse- German 
quential as it puts the immigrant into a place for the persever- 
ing in which he is being blamed, at the same time when one of a 
u 

5. See Emory S. Bogardus, Immigration and Race Attitudes. Str 

Boston 1928, p. 25. 
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¢ {the most effective means to pull himself out of it is being de- 
) 


ied him. 
f To sum up, then, we consider as main circumstances and 
Ca itactors working toward an arrested assimilation of the immigrant 


c= lin America the following: 








ng 
~ 1) Segregation. 
“a 2) Low socio-economic status. 
3) Leaders acting to promote the preservation of the 
etu- cultural heritage of the group. 
y 4) Number of organizations devoted essentially to the 
a preservation of the religious, national, moral, and 
| political standards of the group. 
~ 5) Effective transmission of the cultural heritage to 
oup | the next generation. 
| 6) Acceptance of unavoidable influences from the Ameri- 
suit | can culture in such a way as to make this acceptance 
rity | a means of strengthening group coherence. 
os 7) Opposition to intermarriage. 
oy 8) Discrimination on the part of the native American. ® 
ai Having thus set forth the factors which we consider most 
oe ffective in retarding or arresting the assimilation of minority 
T roups in America we now proceed to compare the state of assimi- 
3 lation as between the German and Polish groups in Poughkeepsie 


ess by showing how, and to what degree, these factors affect these 
wo groups. Our special concern will be devoted to the part 
aken by the old. Due to the limits of space we cannot present 


om ere more than a summary of the findings, enlarging only on 

the points 6 and 8 which, it seems to us, are of special importance. 
$0, 1) Segregation. While nearly all the Polish aged know 
1a= ittle English and prefer Polish as a means of communication, 


t is practically all the Germans, even if they have a sentimental at- 
. the itachment to the language of their land of origin, show a satis- 
ind- factory mastery of English. This indicates on the one hand an 
ly extreme difficulty in establishing contacts with Americans and a 
|grant ready feeling of being "at home" on the other, resulting in a 
is marked difference as to "segregation" in both groups. While the 
simi- Poles are mainly concentrated in one district of the city, the 
\se- Germans are distributed throughout. 
sever- 
of 6. The above is essentially an extension and reformulation of 
—— Julius Drachsler's "Enumeration of Forces which Tend to 
Strengthen Immigrant Life.” L. cit. p. 118 p. 
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2) Low socio-economic status. A reverse situation can jmore : 
be found in respect to the socio-economic status of the aged jn ithis | 
both groups. While the representation of the aged Poles in the its 
classes up to the lower-middle class as against the two higher /after 
classes is 6 to 3, the ratio on the German side is 4 to 7. posed 


3) Leaders acting to promote the preservation of the hol dit 
cultural heritage of the group. While the Poles preserve the |preju 
patriarchal traditions after immigration, the "traditional re- (thelr 
spect for the old is. . . being missed" among the Germans. tude 
There is accordingly no cooperation between the old and young  9F OUP 
on the German side; white the Polish aged readily join hands jack 
with the young in all activities. The uniting force seems to — the P 
be here the strong and catholic religiousness of the Poles, with compl: 
its nationalistic implications.- At any rate, while the Poles jmarri: 
find in their priest a powerful leader who makes the hold the be co 
church has upon the members of the group nearly complete, the 
interest of the Germans in their church is merely a moral one of no 
and the role of their priest is much like that of any American Alumn 


























minister. et 
4) Number of organizations devoted essentially to the lal 
preservation of the religious, national, moral, and political the P 
standards of the group. The number of organizations connected tusen 
with the church, high on the Polish side, 16, is very low on the Polis 
German, 2; and the participation shows difference similar in de- ort 
gree and direction. high 
5) Effective transmission of the cultured heritage to | stand 
the next generation. There is a difference in the interest ganiz 





taken in the transmission of their own cultural heritage. The | feeli 
Poles are "patriotic" and ready to sacrifice for the parochial | years 
school, while the Germans have given up the German language even! its s 
in their Sunday school. keeps 


6) Acceptance of unavoidable influences from the Ameri- , With 
can culture in such a way as to make this acceptance a means of riod 
strengthening group cohesion. It is among the Poles that the estab 
unavoidable exposure of the succeeding generations to the stand- youth 
ards of American life does conflict with the desire of the old organ 
to remain within their "own walls." It is here that the ideas paroc 
of the priest, belonging to the more elastic, younger clergy, reali 














facilitates a solution which, by making assimilation a con- the m 
trolled group enterprise, turns it into a factor increasing 
rather than disturbing group coherence. the r 


In adopting an eminently American form of educational ne oe 


association, Father K. has found in the St. Joseph's Alumni As- 7 Se 
sociation, founded in 1932, apparently an efficient instrument y po 
for such a conversion of assimilation into an integrating force. ae 
it was established in order to enlist the cooperation of the ti 
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can jmore alert leaders of the third-generation Polish youth. Before 
ed in this time Father K. had found that this group tended to lose i] 
1 the its cohesion, due to the fact that upon entering the high school Wy 
gher lafter eight years of parochial education it found itself ex- | 
posed in the high school to contacts with youth of all nations, i 
holding anti-Catholic, anti-foreign and thus, anti-Polish it 
the |prejudice. This resulted in an intensification of feeling of | 
thelr own inadequacy and in an inclination to accept the atti- it 
tude of their discriminators in their relation to their own 
ing group. Symptoms of disintegration made their appearance. A 
Is lack of new blood was noticed in the ranks of the organizations; { 
to _ the Polish language was being either mercilessly distorted or | 
with completely forgotten; names were being Americanized, and mixed 
es jmarriages increased, so_that a purely Polish couple came to 
he be considered a rarity. 
he Complaints, admonitions and exhortations proved to be 
ne (of no avail. It was then that the idea of the St. Joseph's . 
can Alumni Association, with athletics, dramatics, group singing, 
and social affairs as its main activities, was conceived. The Va 
problem was one of keeping the youth who passed from the paro- Vi 
“4 chial school into the public high school under the influence of a 
a the Polish spirit without forcing them to embody a conflict be- 
A tween the American environment into which they went, and the 
®/Polish heritage. The Alumni Association found immediate sup- lf 
port among members of the third generation who had gone through ' 
high school or even college, who felt more equal to American 
to standards, and were therefore willing to cooperate with an or- 
ganization which set for itself the aim of strengthening this 
The | feeling of equality in the whole Polish group. Within six 
jal | years the Alumni Association grew to a membership of 200, and 
even) its spirit made itself quickly felt among the Poles in Pough- 
keepsie. Father K. in the above-mentioned article, contrasts 
rie , With satisfaction the amazing results achieved in the short pe- 
Sof | riod of its existence with the state of affairs leading to its 
e establishment thus: "The Alumni Association has brought the 
and-| youth back to the parish, the youth mix with the older in our 
ld | Organizations, which work for the good of the church and the 
as parochial school. The American sport under Polish banners is a 
) reality. The Polish national songs are being heard again and 
the mixed marriages are again rare today." 
This is, as one of the third-generation leaders asserts, 
the result of a clearly conceived plan of action. "We take," Wy 
| he says, "the kids when they are out of school and get them 
a 7. See T. E. Kaminski, "Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” in 
souvenier issue of Megaphone (January, 1939), a monthly i 
magazine published in Polish by St. Joseph's Alumni Associa- 
tion. 
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into our organization. We train them in our spirit and then let 
them join the older organizations. Fourteen offices in the or. 
ganizations of the older people are at present held by the old 
er members of the third generation, and in the United Polish 
Societies Association (the roof organization of all the Polish 
societies in Poughkeepsie), they influence the older adults in 
the direction of their own new ideas." 

Thus, this one efficient device seems to have changed 
the course from the normal ly-to-be-expected development of as- 
similation, progressing from generation to generation, as we 
find it for instance on the German side, into one that makes 
the third generation more conscious of their cultural heritage 
than their parents are. An interesting item on the list of ac 
tivities of the Alumni Association, a course in Polish given 
for the benefit of the older people, is a case in point. So are | 
also instances of return among third-generation Polish youth to 
the original spelling of names abandoned by the parents. Of 
the two which came to my attention during my study, both gre a 
conscious expression of the regained feeling of adequacy. 

But the new spirit seems to have succeeded also in over- 
coming the resistance of the old in the more intimate social 
sphere. The movement out of their "own walls" brought the so- 
cial affairs of the Poles out of their church hall and club 
rooms, to which they were somehow shame-facedly confined up to 
that time, into the open. The Alumni Association was influen- | 
tial in hiring the Students' Building at Vassar College for the 
first Night in Poland in Poughkeepsie and in Inviting to it the 
Poughkeepsie socialites. It took the lead in the practice of 
holding banquets in the halls of the leading hotels and also 
undertook to educate the Poles to dress like the Americans for 
their affairs, and succeeded even in this hard task. Now, as 
Attorney C. proudly assures us, the women come to the affairs 
in evening dress and the men in tuxedoes; at one of the recent 
informal events whe whole committee appeared thus. And he him 
self was amazed at the many other Poles of both sexes who 
"threw themselves into formal attire" on the occasion of a re- 
cent banquet given in honor of Father K. in one of the big ! 
hotels in the city. 








Thus it appears that this sort of assimilation instead 
of becoming a means of group disintegration tends to bring the 
youth back to the group in a spirit of regained adequacy. 





8. Some instances of return to German spelling, abandoned by 
the parents, was also found among the Germans in Kingston, 
but no reason could be reliably established for this phe- 
nomenon there. The advertising value among German customers 
was the only one tentatively advanced by our informant. 
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instead of making them inclined to reject the backwardness of 
the aged and the values of their cultural heritage it induces 
them, rather, to cherish these things and to communicate their 
own adequacy to the old. it may thus yet become an eminent 
means in the achievement of the aims seen as desirable in the 
eyes of those who advocate a giural istic pattern for the devel- 
opment of culture of America. 

Nothing of this kind of assimilation as a group enter- 
prise was found in the German group. 


7) Opposition to intermarriage. As a consequence of 
this type of assimilation the Poles, showing a relatively low 
rate of intermarriage in the second generation, bring this rate 
even further down in the third. Yet among the Germans, with no 
opposition, with much agreement and even encouragement on the 
part of the old, the relatively high rate of intermarriage is 
steadily increasing from generation to generation. 


8) Discrimination on the part of the native American. 
We have considered up to this point the factors of retarded or 
arrested assimilation as they appear to be functioning within 
the two groups themselves. But we now have to round out the 
picture by indicating how the degree of assimilation depends on 
the attitude of the native stock toward the immigrant. This 
attitude is certainly very varied and differs not only with the 
type of American as well as the immigrant concerned, but chang- 
es also in time and with the economic conditions. 











9. No such institution as the St. Joseph's Alumni Association 
was found in the other Polish communities. In Pine Island 
where there does not exist a regular parochial school noth- 
ing of the kind could develop. But the ideas of the young 
priest and his statement that the Poles in his parish are 
"first of all American and then Polish" may permit one to 
assume that something of the same spirit exists in this 
group too. While the antagonism of the priest toward Ameri- 
canization in Yonkers and his complaint "that the second 
generation is Americanized and the third more so," together 
with his statement that "they change their names to Ameri- 
can spelling,” may be taken as an indication of complete 
lack of a redefinition of the situation in the sense of the 
group in Poughkeepsie. 

10. See Lewis Read, "Immigrants and Their Children," Social Work 
Year Book, Russell Sage Foundation, 1935, p. I97ff. Read 
finds that the depression accentuated "discrimination 
against aliens in such vital matters as employment and work 
3 44 in demands for stricter deportation laws." 

P. 205. 
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Whenever this attitude assumes an adverse form toward | shor: 


the immigrant its effect cannot be anything but arrested as- tion 
similation. A variety of motives such as racial bias and effe 
prejudice, economic antagonism, labor politics, the will for chan 
privilege, eugenic concern, lie behind this attitude which we 

are used to call summarily "discrimination." As Katz and stud 


Braly have shown, discrimination, like most attitudes of such much 
summarizing kind, does not appear to be founded on consi dera- Thus 
tion of facts. Their conclusion rather shows it to be "a gen- | sive 


eralized set of stereotypes of a high degree of consistency fere 

which includes emotional responses to race names, a belief in Pole 

typical characteristics associated "> race names, and an with 
ss ] 


evaluation of such typical traits. int 
How little such stereotypes bear a confrontation with | the 
reality was Illustrated by a simple experiment undertaken by | ferr 
Franz Boas in which he asked a group of his students to desig- | ond, 
nate the descent of their new fellow students. The result he — thir 
sums up as follows: "The most contradictory answers were re- grou 
ceived. Not only was it found impossible to distinguish be- 
tween North European individuals, but Italians, North Europeans | expe 
and 15vs were misplaced in as many as 40 per cent of the cas- beri 
es," of t 
But however unfounded these stereotyped pre- judgments behi 
may prove to be, they 95° nevertheless not only persistent, as call 





the two authors found, '* but they also act as real forces in . stat 
influencing the relationship between those who hold them and | unab 
those who are confronted with them. The situation, however, , the 


becomes even more fraught with distortion as the new immigrant _ peri 
himself is not free of ideas based on misinterpreted experienc- | “dec 








es which tend to become fixed. Confronted with a strange en- The 
vironment he is inclined, especially when landing on these ee 
cu 

11. See Daniel Katz and Kenneth W. Braly, "Racial Prejudice and | 
Racial Stereotypes," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- frie 
chology (Vol. XXX, 1935), p. 175 ff. An article analyzing — cont 
the constancy of the pattern of discrimination as it ap- thre 
pears in the "great similarity in the relative rank order side 
of various national and racial groups in the studies of | own 
Bogardus, Thurstone, and Guilford, despite the differences only 
in method, time, and geographic localities in these investi- | ed # 





gations," (p. 177). =e 
12. Franz Boas, "The Effects of American Environment on Immi- | /4. 
grants and Their Descendants," Science (Vol. 184, December, | 
1936 (No. 2189), pp. 522-25. 
13. Katz and Braly, ibid., p. 177. 
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shores, with the feeling of inadequacy, to take for discrimina- 
tion what might not have been intended to be such at all. The 
effect is nevertheless a restriction of contacts and of the 
chances for assimilation which go with them. 

The ranking of fhe nationalities appearing in the 
studies mentioned above'* shows the Germans as being placed 
much higher in the preference of Americans than the Poles. 

Thus, for instance, in the Bogardus study, based on most exten- 
sive data concerning the reaction of 1,725 Americans to 40 dif- 
ferent nationalities, the Germans take ninth place and the 
Poles are given the twentieth. This corresponds approximately 
with the difference in the amount of discrimination indicated 
in the statements of the old first-generation immigrants among 
the Poles and Germans in Poughkeepsie. These statements re- 
ferred, first, to their experiences just after immigration; sec- 
ond, to the nationality of friends they were able to make; and, 
third, to how much of a handicap their membership in a minority 


group had meant to them. 


While on the one hand, four of the Poles recorded good 
experiences with the Americans in their first days here, remem- 
bering them as having been "especially kind" and "helpful"; one 


| of these qualifying her statement by saying "maybe they laughed 


behind my back"; one remembered only unkindness such as being 
called "Polack" by her neighbors; and eight had nothing to 


| state because they "stuck to the Poles," which means they were 
| unable to establish any contacts outside the group at all. Of 
, the Germans, on the other hand, eight had had only the best ex- 


periences with the Americans, who were "very nice," "helpful," 
"decent," "very good," not one remembered any bad experiences. 
The remaining five, though not remembering anything especially 
worth mentioning, did not seem to have had any kind of diffi- 
culties. 

Of the thirteen Poles, as many as nine gave as their 
friends exclusively Poles; two of these nine referring to their 
contacts with other nationalities as "hello" acquaintances; 
three had most of their friends in their own group but some out- 
side; and only one counted friends as well among members of his 
own group as among Americans. However, of the thirteen Germans 
only three had German friends exclusively, one of these indicat- 
ed acquaintances in "all nationalities"; four had mostly German 





(14. Emery S. Bogardus, "Immigration and Race Attitudes," (1928); 


L. L. Thurstone, "An Experimental Study of Nationality 
Preference," Journal of General Psychology, | (1928), pp. 
405-425; J. P. Guilford, "Race Preferences of a Thousand 
American University Students," Journal of Social Psychology, 
2 (1931), pp. 179-204. 
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but also some other friends, one of these four stating that he 
spoke only English even with his German friends; three had 
partly German and partly other nationals, |talians, Poles, and 
Americans as friends; one gave as the majority of his friends 
non=-Germans; and one had as his friends "Americans only." One 
declared to have no friends at all. 

Thus if we group the statements indicating isolation 
(bad experiences and lack of contacts) against good experiences 
and lack of difficulties, we have on the Polish side a propor. 
tion of 9 to 4, and on the German, 0 to 13. 

Similarly if we group the statements indicating consid. 
erable restriction of contacts to their own groups, we find |2 | 
out of 13 Poles, and 7 out of 12 Germans showing such restric. 
tion. 





While the Poles considered membership in their minority | 
group as a handicap to finding occupation in two cases; in re- 
gard to participation in civic activities in five; in regard to 
relations with neighbors in three; and in regard to old age se- 
curity in three cases; ! nine of the Germans did not consider 
being a German as a handicap at all. One of these nine even 
maintained that "children of German-born parents were often 
more respected and considered more well-behaved than children | 
of other nationalities; and three qualified a similar statement 
by saying that the German national ity had been no handicap to 
them "up to the World War,"!6 

The difficulties with the new language were common in 
both groups. But while the aged Poles still remember these 
vividly, most of them being still affected by them, only seven 
of the Germans still recollect their initial troubles, but all 
declare to have overcome them long since, "thanks to the help- 
fulness of the Americans." 

We may then, even with this very limited material on | 
hand, be not too far away from the truth if we conclude that | 
the difference in the attitudes on the part of the native | 
Americans toward the members of the two minority groups under 
consideration is one of the main causes of the difference in 
the progress these groups appear to have made in their assimi- 
lation. 





15. Some persons considered membership in the Polish group a 
handicap in more than one respect; hence these figures 
cannot be added to give a total number of individuals. 

16. Compare with this the statement of a Polish mother: "My 
daughter had trouble with her teachers because of being 
Polish. This was the reason why my youngest daughter 
refused to finish normal school." 
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To sum up, it appears that while all the main factors 
considered as retarding or arresting assimilation can be found 
fully and directly affecting the Polish group in Poughkeepsie, 
their operation in the German group can hardly be called more 
than restricted and indirect. Compared with the German group 
the Polish appears thus more retarded in its assimilation, pro- 
ducing even the unexpected phenomenon of a third generation 
showing a stronger, although modified, attachment to their own 
cultural heritage than the second generation. 

The responsibility of the aged in both groups for such 
a development appears to be clear by contrast, for, while the 
old Poles show in all respects the strongest conditioning by 
all the factors retarding or arresting assimilation, the old on 
the German side appear to a very high degree free from such in- 
fluence. 
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PERSONALITY FACTORS IN THE 


MORALE OF COLLEGE-TRAINED ADULTS 


By 
Delbert C. Miller 
State College of Washington 


Current literature and discussion give increasing at- 
tention to the morale of adults. We read and discuss the mor- 
ale of armies, the morale of workers, the morale of the unem- 
ployed, the morale of political leaders, the morale of business- 
men, and of many other individuals and groups. This desire to 
know how other people feel about their r6le in society is 
easily understandable in a world of continuing crises. The ex- 
tent to which each person can maintain or achieve many of the 
values which he cherishes largely depends upon the unified ef- 
forts of others. Unity is retarded by a low morale in the 
citizenry. 

People everywhere want to know what social adjustments 
others are making. They desire information that will give ac- 
curate impressions of the emotiona] responses of other persons 
or groups. These emotional responses are indicative of the 
personal or social adjustments of individuals as well as the 
societal adjustments growing out of the conflict and compro- 
mise of constituent groups. Every person is constantly making 
social adjustments and in the midst of rapid change these ad- 
justments are accelerated. It is postulated here that the so- 
cial adjustment of an individual is influenced not only by what 
the individual is trying to do at the moment but also by how 
that person fee|s that some purposes or values of his own are 
being affected. 

To accurately know the morale of an individual is to 
understand how that person feels about the maintenance or 
achievement of desired personal values. If there is any sta- 
bility in normal personality, it seems feasible to conclude 
that there are personality factors of relative stability which 
are associated with morale. If these factors can be found, 
then it may be possible to understand morale somewhat more 





|. For presentation of this point of view see James M. Rein- 
hardt, "Personality Traits and the Situation," American Soc. 
Rev., 2:492-500. 
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es, 


clearly than is erroneously indicated by the flurry of interest 
in this concept which is now catching the run of attention, 

To understand morale and transmit knowledge of it to 
others, it is necessary to measure morale in some way. Our 
literature rarely gives information about morale which can be 
readily and reliably verified by independent observers. How. 
ever, sociologists can now make measurements of morale with in. 
creasing accuracy, largely because of the work of E. A. Rund- 
quist and R. A. Sletto. 


Hypothesis. Available skills made it possible to set 
up a hypothesis for testing the belief that there are a number 
of characteristic attitudes, wishes, and habit patterns associ- 
ated with men and women of high morale and with men and women of 
low morale. Data about these characteristics were obtained by 
seeking the life satisfactions, philosophy, and personality 
traits of a large group of well-educated adults. 


Description of Adults Selected. This investigation is 
only one part of a comprehengive research being conducted at 
the University of Minnesota. A grant of money was made avail. 





able in 1937 to the General College for a thorough Inquiry into 


the lives of former University of Minnesota students who had 
left the University from one to thirteen years before 1937. A 
sample of i600 adults was chosen in 1937. These persons were 
selected in order that the sample might be representative of 
those who enter the University and constitute the collegiate 
population which numbered about 13,000 students in 1937. Of 
the 1600 cases, 800 were of each sex and these were subdivided 
to 200 of each sex who entered the University as freshmen in 
the school years |1924-25, 1925-26, 1928-29, 1929-30. The num- 
ber drawn from each college was proportional to the total en- 
tering enrollment in the college of Science, Literature, and 
Arts, and in the colleges of Agriculture, Engineering, and Edu- 
cation. These colleges absorb the major share of entering stud- 
ents. While maintaining these proportions, the sample was 
drawn from alphabetical lists in accordance with this particular 
practice of random sampling. 





2. See C. Robert Pace, General College Adult Study in the Gen- 
eral College Staff Report on Problems and Progress of the 
General College, University of Minnesota, 1939, pp. 171-258. 








Books are to be published reporting this research during the | 


year under the sponsorship of the General Education Board. 
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Construction of Questionnaire. The questionnaire in 
the General College Research project was selected as the means 
of gathering the wide range in information desired. Members of 
the General College staff cooperatively built the questionnaire. 
The four major areas of vocational life, home and family life, 
social-civic life, and personal life were selected as a frame- 
work to guide the preparation of questions and the selection of 
scales of measurement. Specialists in test construction as- 
sumed the responsibility of putting the items in acceptable 
technical form. More than six months of effort was given to 
the process of phrasing, criticism by conference. re-phrasing, 
and final adoption of items. Standardized scales were included 
to measure job satisfaction, economic status, cultural status, 
political attitudes, general adjustment, and morale. The final 
questionnaire forms were brought together in a printed booklet 
of 52 pages, illustrated with thirty photographs identifying 
the various activities of social life. 





Pre-Testing of the Questionnaire. A sample of 300 Uni- 
versity graduates, not included in the 1600, was used to test 





_ various problems experimentally. Dull, difficult, ambiguous, 


and infrequently checked sections were identified and eliminat- 
ed, From returns secured, R. F. Sletto predicted that approxi- 


| mately 70 per cent of the selected sample of 1600 cases would 
' return the questionnaire with its data. 


Distribution of the Questionnaire. The first step in 
distributing the General College Study questionnaire was to 
bring the addresses of the 1600 persons up to date. 1507 were 
found and were believed to be accurate. To these people ques- 
tionnaires were mailed; 126 were returned unanswered because 
of faulty address. Thus, 138! were actually delivered and 951 
usable replies were received after using five follow-up notices. 
This represents 59 per cent of the 1500 and 69 per cent of 
those who received the questionnaire. A review of the charac- 
teristics of those answering points to the general conclusion 
that the sample is a young, middle class, and urban group of 
adults select in intelligence and educational training. The 
validity which the findings of this study possess is applicable 
only to the social strata from which the sample was drawn. Any 
application of these findings to other groups should be made in 
a tentative manner. 








3. Two veluable articles about this questionnaire have been pub- 
lished. See C. Robert Pace, "Factors Influencing Question- 
naire Returns from Former University Students," J. App. Psy- 
chol., June 1939, pp. 388-397; Raymond F. Sletto, "Pretest- 
ing . Questionnaires," Am. Soc. Review, 5; 193-200 (April 
1940). 
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The Measurement of Morale. The morale of the 95) i. & 

adults has been measured by the Rundquist and Sletto Morale 
Scale. The scale was completed and furnished with available goal: 
norms in 1936. Reliability coefficients for the scale range five 
from .70 to .80." ieee 
Morale is defined as the degree to which the individual | for , 
feels competent to cope with the future and to achieve his de compe 
sired goals. lowe: 
of tl 


Classification of the Personality Factors. The inves- | ¢ing 
tigation brought together data on eighty factors for 951 men 
and women, These were classified as Life Satisfactions, Phi- | chan 
losophy, and Personality Traits. they 

t 
Techniques for Factoring Morale. in order to find the Sieh 
factors associated with morale the technique of examining the | strot 
difference between high and low morale groups was followed, pict 
This meant that a definition of high and low morale had to be | 
made. Out of 478 men, 100 who had the highest and 100 who had ture 
the lowest morale scores were selected. For the women a simi- § gjti, 
lar procedure was followed. Out of 473 women, a group of 100 | whic! 
women of highest morale and a group of 100 women of lowest mor- | work 
‘| ale were selected. These very high and very low morale persons | thes 
of each sex were compared on eighty personality variables. Dif. incor 
ferences in the proportions were examined and tested for sta- ! fore. 
tistical significance. This test is made by computing the seem 
standard error of the difference between two given proportions | thes 
and then by finding the ratio between the observed difference the | 
and the standard error of the difference. This ratio Is common-| rive 
ly called the critical ratio. A critical ratio of 3.0 practi- | is it 
cally assures that the observed difference is not due to chance Thos 
fluctuations. The probability that a difference with a criti- | seek 
cal ratio of 3.0 is due to chance is about | in 370. Whenever 
critical ratios of 3.0 and above are found, it is practically | obser 
a certainty that observed differences with such critical ratios tion. 
are significant, that is to say, the differences are due to ent | 
other than mere chance factors. High critical ratios, 2.00 and | for : 
above, are regarded as evidence of association between the two | of a 
factors tested. Ratios slightly below 2.00 are regarded as réle 
evidence of possible association when differences for both men | —— 

















and women are in the same direction. ee 
1. 4 
L, > { 

4, E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, Personality in the Depres- PR 


sion, Minneapolis, 1936. : , 
| 15. 
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}, LIFE SATISFACTIONS 
Each adult was presented with a list of twenty-six 
goals commonly desired in our culture. Each was asked to mark 


five which would give him the greatest satisfaction in life. 
From the 951 adults the selected sample of 400 was examined 

for differences. The sample of 400, it will be recalled, is 
composed of 100 men who have the highest morale, 100 men of the 
lowest morale, 100 women of the highest morale, and 100 women 
of the lowest morale. Table | is a statistical report of the 
findings. 

Associated with high morale men are sugh desires as a 
chance to continue study and self improvement, gailéren that 
they can be proud of,° and doing their job well.’ A difference 
that may be significant is found with the statement in which 
high morale men express_a desire for the peace and comfort of a 
strong religious faith.° These factors reflect the traditional 
picture of hard-working, peace-loving, God-fearing men. 

The low morale men wish to do creative work in litera- 
ture and the arts. They want wealth and leisure 0 and a po- 


| sition of power and authority over others. Other desires 
| which may be associated are wishes for financial success in 


work'* and for travel and adventure. Earlier research with 
these adults has shown that these low morale men arg In lower 
income positions and tend to have irregular income. 4 There- 


' fore, it seems feasible to conclude that they want goals which 


seem, at the present time, completely denied them. Note that 
these goals are among those achieved by the most successful of 
the business class. Apparently the expectations have been de- 
rived from identification with the successful businessman. it 


_is interesting to contrast high morale men with low morale men. 


Those who have achieved the goals desired by the low morale men 
seek goals that will either maintain or improve their status. 
Turning to the high morale women, three differences are 
observed which may be significant enough to indicate associa- 
tion. Although the critical ratios are low there is a consist- 
ent pattern of associated factors. These women express desires 
6 and for attainment 
of a strong religious faith. Acceptance of the traditional 
réle assigned to women by the culture is most certainly evident. 





5. CR, # 4.21. 9. CR, -3.92. 
6. CR, ? 2.25. 10. CR, -3.03. 
7. CR, # 2.15. 11. CR, -1.96. 
+ 8. CR, # 1.62. 12. CR, -1.57. 


13. CR, -1.51. 
14%. Delbert C. Miller, "The Morale of College-Trained Adults," 
American Sociological Review, 5: 880-889, December 1940. 
15. CR, ¢ I.5I. 16. CR, # 1.76. 17. CR, # 1.69. 
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Note that this same acceptance is in correspondence with the 
findings for the high morale men. Wherever the traditional 
réle is followed, the individual tends to have high morale. 

Low morale women want weal th and leisure, 8 socia 
prestige and position in society, 9 travel an adventure, “0 
and creative work in literature and the arts. The same de- 
sire for social prestige was not an associated factor. it is 
the wife of the successful business man who seems to be the 
model from which these desires have been derived. 

In comparing men and women the greatest difference oc- 
curs in the predominant desire of men for financial success in 
their work.24 Other statements emphasize the importance of the 
job to the man. yore often than the women he says he wants to 
do his job well ,2 to get praise and regesni tion for his work,24 
to become an author ity on some subject,“° to bring about scien- 
tific achi gyement,, @ and to gain a position of power and 


The women, on the other hand, more often express de- 
sires for a happy mgrried life,“* a comfortable and pleasant 
standard of living, 9 peace and comfort of a strong religious 
faith, 29 and a wish to help other people.®! 

These findings, statistically derived, confirm many 


| generalizations of sociological knowledge. The high morale 





person is often characterized by traits of conventionality and 





18. CR, -2.85. 20. CR, 2.34. 
19. CR, -2.42. 21. CR, -1.45. 
22. High morale men compared with high morale women, CR, #6.2\I. 
Low morale men compared with low morale women, CR, #7.43. 
23, High morale men compared with high morale women, CR, #1.98. 
24. High morale men compared with high morale women, CR, 42.62. 
Low morale men compared with low morale women, CR, #1.82. 
25. High morale men compared with high morale women, CR, #2.03. 
Low morale men compared with low morale women, CR, #2.00. 
26. High morale men compared with high morale women, CR, #3.24. 
Low morale men compared with low morale women, CR, #3.24. 
27. Low morale men compared with low morale women, CR, 42.07. 
28. High morale men compared with high morale women, CR, -1.67. 
Low morale men compared with low morale women, CR, -1.30. 
29. High morale men compared with high morale women, CR, -3.04. 
Low morale men compared with low morale women, CR, -2.44. 
30. High morale men compared with high morale women, CR, -2.67. 
Low morale men compared with low morale women, CR, -2.65. 


| High morale men compared with high morale women, CR, -1.98. 


Low morale men compared with low morale women, CR, -|.62. 
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conformity. 32 Having secured a relatively comfortable standarg 
of living this person wants nothing more than to enjoy a con- 
tinuance of a stable life built around the job, the home, and 
the church. The low morale person is often characterized by 
wishful thinking. Denied the goals achieved only by those with | 
a high standard of living, this person longs for the rewards 
granted to those who have secured the lucrative business posi- 
tions. Only |! low morale men out of 100 low morale men ex- 
pressed a wish to continue study and self-improvement. Either 
this does not seem to them the way to secure their goals or | 





they refuse to struggle harder to reach what they say they most 
desire. 


Il. PHILOSOPHY 

Twenty-seven reactions were selected in order to find | 
out what habit patterns are followed when individuals are un- 
happy. The adults were asked to check as many or as few items 
as were appropriate for the question, "When things seem black, 
what do you do or think?" Some people turn to a divine power 
for help in trouble; others take comfort in comparing themselves 
with less fortunate people; some say no one cares what happens 
to them; other people pull themselves out of a depressed feeling 
by working harder than ever. Our problem is to find out if any 
of these reactions are habitually followed by those persons of 
either high or low morale. 

An analysis of Table 2 demonstrates that some reaction 
patterns are definitely associated with norgle. Men of high 
morale tend to buckle down and work harder, whereas the low 
morale men feel that the breeks were against them,°* feel that 
nothing really matters anyway, 5 and that fate is agaings 
them. They say, "What is the use of living, anyway," and 
fee] that what happens in this life is not very important. 

These reasons are rationalizations which are an amelioration of ; 
personal conflict but they do not direct the personality into 
a struggle to remove the real reasons for the failures. 

High morale women like high worale men buckle down and 
work harder when things have gone badly.°% They pray for 
strength and guidance, "9 They think that things will turn out 


“FABLE 2 
MORALE GROUPS BY PHILOSOPHY 








32. A similar conclusion is reached by Ernest W. Burgess and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure in Mar- 
riage, 135, New York, 1939. 





33. CR, 1.56. 37. CR, -2.87. f 
34. CR, -4.85. 38. CR, -2.75. 
35. CR, -3.51. 39. CR, #3.38. 


36. CR, -3.60. 40. CR, #4.47. 
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all right in the end,*! and feel sure that their spell of blues 
will go soon. . 

Women of low morale use most of the same rational iza. 
tions of defeat and resignation that low morale men employ, 
They feel that nothing really matters anyway, *~ that fate if } 
against them, 4 and that no one cares what happens to them, 
They get mad and feel like fhrowing things, 7° or go to the 
movies to help them forget. Some take comfort in the thought 
that most of their life has been happy, 8 and that phat hap- 
pened was God's will and they should not complain. * 

in the comparison of men with women, over ene 
the women say they have a good cry when things seem black. 
This reaction is seldom reported by men. Two differences of 
some significance are noted between high morale men and high 
morale women. The first is the tendency of the men to go to 
the movies to help them forget their troubles, | and the second 
is the tendency of women to pray for guidance. Among those | 
of low morale, the men feel that the breaks or fate is against | 
them,°* while the women feel that no one cares what happens to 
them, °4 take comfort in the thought that other people are worse 
off than they age, or go to the movies to help them forget 
their troubles. 

These findings seem to indicate that women are more 
sensitive to the manner in which their failure will influence 





group approval or disapproval. They seem to be very conscious | 


that affection or social status may be endangered by failure 
and in despondency they believe these values are injured. They 


personalize their difficulties. Sixty per cent of the high | 


morale women turn to prayer for strength and guidance, 30 per 
cent of the low morale women turn to prayer, and over 60 per 
cent of all women take comfort in realizing other people are 
worse off than they are. 

Men tend to impersonalize their difficulties. They | 
feel that fate or breaks are against them. 

Persons of high morale whether men or women are char- 
acterized by their buckling down and working harder or by 
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44, CR, -2.64. 49. CR, -1.64. 


45. CR, -2.43. 


50. High morale men compared with high morale women CR -6.13. | 


Low morale men compared with low morale women CR -5.38. 
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thinking that after all things will turn out right in the end. 
Persons of low morale express defeat by shifting the blame for 
failure from themselves to an impersonal cause. 


111. PERSONALITY TRAITS 


In order to get information on the predisposition to 
different degrees of morale, twenty-five questions were asked 
the adults. They were requested to answer by a Yes, Uncertain, 
or No. 

Men with high morale say that they usually control 
their temper,°’ feel that things are going well with them, 
believe that there must be reason and purpose behind life, 59 
They find satisfaction in the belief that men are brothers and 
God is their Father, and get a sense of grandeur and inspira- 
tion from Nature. These men like to make definite plans for 
the future®* and they gake a conscious attempt to understand 
new life experiences. Possibly the leading generalizations 
from these reactions is a statement expressing the deeply re- 
ligious character of high morale men. This generalization is 
confirmed by their previously expressed wish for the peace and 
comfort of a strong religious faith. Reactions expressing 
satisfaction with their own achievements is to be expected. The 
emphasis on an active part rather than passive submission to 
life activities is dominant. 

y Men with low morale say that thelr feelings are easily 
hurt, © AL, to be by themselves a lot,°° leave a lot of tasks 
unfinj ghed, and have difficulty concentrating on the job at 
hand. These reactions express the emotional sensitivity of 
the low morale men. Personality conflict seems to be an appro- 
priate inference from their difficulty in concentrating and 
finishing tasks. Poor health or mental conflict must be the 


| explanation for the difficulty of low morale men when they re- 


| 


port fhat they usually feel tired when they awake in the morn- 
ing, © have insomnia,°’ and often go to a movie oF listen to 
the radio when they feel they should be working. A defeatist 
philosophy is indicated by low morale men when they feel that 





what they do with their life is unimportant,’' believe in 
fate,’ and feel that religion has little to offer intelligent 
57. CR, #4.58. 65. CR, -3.04. 

58. CR, #4.81. 66. CR, -3.37. 

59. CR, 75.21. 67. CR, -2.55. 

60. CR, #4.73. 68. CR, -4 49, 

61. CR, 43.39. 69. CR, -2.08. 

62. CR, #2.29. 70. CR, -2.08. 

63. CR, #2.85. 71. CR, =-2.36. 


64. CR, -3.42. 72. CR, -2.32. 
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people. 73 Lack of self-reliance and a need for escape may be 
the explanation for easily getting homesick, 4 and the deep 
emotional experience received from art or music. 

Women of high morale demonstrate their satisfaction jn 
achieving gesired goals as they say that things are going we} 
with them. Their religious convictions are shown in their 
beliefs that there must be purpose behind life,/? that men are 
brothers and God is their Father. 8 art and music give them 
deep emotional experiences. 3 They stamp themselves as active 
members of group life by making definite plans for the future ® 
consciously attempting to understand nsw life experiences, | 
and enjoying the solving of problems.® 

Low morale women are not satisfied that they are achiey. 
ing their goals. Their feelings are easily hurt, 83 they have 
difficulty mak ing friends, ®4 and keep in the background at so- 
cial parties.® These women want friends and a higher social 
position yet they are at the same time frightened by their 
failures and the prospect of failure in their active advances, 
Like men of low morale these women tend to lack a deep re- 
ligious conviction for they feel that religion has Jittle to 
offer intelligent people. They believe in fate. Poor 
health or emotional conflict is fastgates by their difficulties 
in concentrazing on the job at hand,°° leaving a lot of jobs 
unfinished, 9 and feeling tired when awakening in the morning. % 

A comparison of high morale men with high morale women 
shows that men say they more often contra} their temper ,9 and 
find books more jnteresting than people. 
ly 95h homesick9® and are tired when they awake in the morn- 
ing. Art and music give them a deep emotional experience. 

A comparison of low morale men with low morale women 
shows that the women are often believe that there is reason 
and purpose behind life, 6 and get fron Nature, art, and music 
a sense of grandeur and inspiration.9/ They believe that they 
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are too much tied down by parents-in-law, 9° The men more often 
believe that religion has little to offer intelligent people. 9 


Other Factors Related to Personality. The Pace scale 
to measure political opinions shows that the low morale gen 
more often hold the opinions commonly labelled liberal, !00 
Desire to modify prevailing political and economic institutions 
is apparently generated in greater measure by those who feel 
that their expected rdle has not been achieved and is frustrat- 
ed by the social structure in which they participate. However, 
it must not be assumed that all low morale men are of low abili- 
ty. These assumptions do not seem warranted because 40 per 
cent of the low morale men had college aptitude scores placing 
them in the upper thirty percentiles of their class. Qnly 19 
per cent of high morale men were in these percentiles. OV For 








the women there is a negligible difference between low and high 


morale groups on this scale. 
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Leisure participation and enjoyment are factors one 
would suspect might have an association with morale. However, 
the number 98 leisure activities engaged in is not associated 
with morale !92 but the enjoyment received from leisure activi- 
ties is associated. Leisure enjoyment as measured by a five- 
point 153'¢ is associated with the morale of both men and 
women. 


Summary: In order to conceptualize the personality 
factors associated with the morale of college trained adults, a 
summary table of all factors with critical ratios above 2.00 
has been prepared. An average of eleven factors were found as- 


_ sociated out of eighty examined for each of the morale groups. 
' (See Table 3.) 


The associations appear to confirm many generalizations 


| of social psychology. 


1. The high morale person is characterized by traits 
of conventionality and conformity. Having secured a relatively 
comfortable standard of living this person wants nothing more 
than to enjoy a continuance of a stable life built around the 
job, the home, and the church, 





98. CR, -2.88. 
99. CR, 41.62. 


100. CR, -2.65. 


l0l. CR, -2.66 for men with Minnesota College Aptitude Test 
Scores, Form 1926, percentiles 71-100. 

102. CR, #1.40 for men; CR, 41.73 for women. Since these dif- 
ferences are in the same direction an association 
may be indicated. 

103. CR, 43.00 for men; CR, #4.00 for women. 
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2. Low morale persons desire to imitate the actual or 
imagined life of the higher economic classes. Tarde's law as. 
serting the imitation of "superior" by "inferior" seems app}j. 
cable. 

3. High morale persons accept defeat, in part at 
least, as a personal failure. Their characteristic reaction jy 
to buckle down and work harder. Low morale persons use ra- 
tionalizations placing the cause of defeat upon circumstances 
outside of their control. This enables them to find an ameji. 
oration of their difficulties but is obviously evasive and the 
resulting attitudes are not favorably directed toward a con- 
tinued struggle against the same difficulties. These persons, | 
in more despondent moods, pass through a stage in which they 
have given up the struggle entirely and feel that they have 
lost prestige in their primary groups. 





Table 3. PERSONALITY FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH MEN 
All Critical Ratios--2.00 and above 














HIGH MORALE MEN LOW MORALE MEN 
Life Satisfactions Life Satisfactions 
|. A chance to continue |. Creative work in litera. 
study and sel f- ture and arts 
improvement 2. Wealth and leisure 


2. Doing your job well 
3. Children that you can Philosophy 





be proud of |. Feel that fate is against 
You just now 
Personality Traits 2. Think that nothing 

1. Usually control temper really matters 

2. Feel that things are 3. Feel that breaks were 
going well against you 

3. Like to make definite 4, Get mad and feel like 
plans for future throwing things 

4. Get from Nature a 5. Say, "What is the use of | 
sense of grandeur living anyway." 


5. Find satisfaction in 
belief men are brothers Personality Traits 





6. Believe that there must |. Feelings are easily hurt 
be reason and purpose 2. Leave a lot of tasks 
behind life unfinished 

7. Make a conscious effort 3. Like to be alone a lot 
to understand new life 4, Usually tired when 
experiences awakening 

8. Hold conservative 5. Difficulty concentrating 


political opinions on job 


| 
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al or 9. High leisure enjoyment 6. Suffer from insomnia 
aW as. rating 7. Often go to movie or 
appli listen to radic and yet 
Peli. feeling | should be 
working 
i 8. Hold liberal political 
tone opinions 
~ 9. Low leisure enjoyment 
Ces rating 
me} j. 
id the 
a | HIGH MORALE WOMEN LOW MORALE WOMEN 
: 
hey | philosophy Life Satisfactions 
ve |. Pray for strength and |. Travel and adventure 
guidance 2. Social prestige and posi- 
2. Buckle down and work tion in society 
harder to get over blues 3. Wealth and leisure 
Personality Traits Phi losoph 
|. Feel that things go \. Feel that no one cares 
well with you what happens to you 
2. Art or music gives a 2. Get mad and feel like 
deep emotional throwing things 
tera. experience 
3. Find satisfaction in Personality Traits 
belief that men are |. Feelings are easily hurt 
brothers 2. Keep in background at 
4, Belleve that there must social parties 
jainst be reason and purpose 3. Leave a lot of tasks 
behind life unfinished 
5. Make a conscious attempt 4, Have difficulty making 
to understand new life friends 
e experiences 5. Have difficulty concen- 
6. High leisure enjoyment trating on job at hand 
e rating 6. Feel that you are too 
much tied down by parents 
se of or in-laws 
7. Feel that religion has 
| little to offer intelli- 
gent people. 
hurt 8. Believe in fate 
9. Low leisure enjoyment 
‘ | rating 
) 








These generalizations do not begin to answer all of 


ing | the many questions which spring from an inquiry into the 
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findings. For example, to what extent are the personality fac. 
tors explainable as the result of individual response condi- 
tioned by constitutional factors reacting to environmental stig. 
uli in unique fashion? To what extent are the personality fac. 
tors explainable in terms of the social interactive experiences 
with the cultural values of institutions? The low morale per. 
sons have failed to find motivation from institutionalized re 
ligion; the educational institution has stimulated them to de- 
sire high living standards while the economic institution has 
denied them this desire. They do not find continuing satisfac. 
tion in their Job but seek pleasures outside of it either in 
creative artistic work, or in travel and adventure, or in wealth 
and leisure. !s such a record of frustration the inevitable 
product of a striving people or the results of confused and un- 
coordinated institutional life? It is hoped that the findings 
of this social psychological study will be placed along beside 
the structural and functional analyses of institutions for the 
clarification of such questions. 
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DIAGNOSTIC EXAMINATION OF MENTAL PATIENTS ON 
l 
THE PSYCHODRAMATIC STAGE 


By 
Frances Herriott 
Therapeutic Theatre 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


The Problem 


Psychiatric diagnosis of mental patients, on the basis 
of a single visit, is an important practical problem for the 
psychiatrist as well as for the social case worker. The inter- 
view method is often unsatisfactory--perhaps because it is, es- 
sentially, a static one. The patient's inter-personal processes 
are not made apparent because the acfual and symbolic persons to 
whom he has a feeling-relationship are absent from the scene. A 
more dynamic method of diagnosis has been worked out by psycho- 
dramatic theory. It enables the psychiatrist to obtain a three- 
dimensional cross-section of the patient's inner or psychologi- 
cal situation by means of the projection upon the stage of his 
psychodrama. 

A classic situation in which a diagnosis is to be made 
after a single visit is the examination of mental patients for 
commitment. The gravity of the decision for the patient re- 
quires the most objective of procedures on the part of the medi- 
cal examiners, and in the last analysis, the diagnosis must rest 
on what the examiner has himself observed. 

During last summer's session of the Psychodramatic In- 
stitute a situation arose which involved the commitment of one 
of the patients in the sanitarium which is connected with the 
Institute. The patient, an unmarried woman of about sixty, was 
completely uncodperative, a fact that would have made the usual 
office interview by the medica] examiners unsatisfactory for con- 
Clusive diagnosis. |t was therefore decided to hold the examina- 
tion in the Therapeutic Theatre, and there on the stage--by means 





|, The material for this study was gathered during the 1940 Sum- 
mer Session of the Psychodramatic Institute. The analysis 
was made under the guidance of Dr. J. L. Moreno, Director of 
the Psychodramatic Institute at Beacon Hill, Beacon, New York. 
The author is greatly indebted to Mr. Joseph Sargent, of the 
— Institute, who edited the material for this 
study. 
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of psychodramatic techniques--to stimulate the personality of | until 
the patient into action and thus reveal some of the pathologi- 
cal réles and relationships of her mental disorder. comm i 

Now, the patient, Miss Benson, had been brought to the | codpe 
sanitarium from a large city hospital with a diagnosis of invo. | in or 
lutional paranoia. She had complained of being followed by pictu 
suspicious individuals and reported that a ring of crooks, led | ty ir 
by a colored man, had planned to rob her and attack her physi- | was « 
cally. She knew all this because she could read their thoughts | Theat 
--"catch them thinking," as she put it. 

When she was transferred to the sanitarium, she carried / the | 
her system right along with her, and after a very short time | that 
the doctors, nurses and others about her began to figure in her to ; 
metal patterns in the réles of gangsters, cut-throats and gov- | port 
ernment agents. By the time | arrived at the Psychodramatic wron 
institute, her system was well established in her new milieu. | tors 
She was friendly toward me, as a newcomer, and eagerly told me — gati: 
of the "dreadful crimes" that were being perpetrated around her § tant 
and of the threats of physical violence which had been made to with 
her. Because she had heard that | came direct from Washington, stan: 


she immediately concluded that | was some kind of government need: 
inspector and had come to assist her in uncovering the "crime was 
plots” that were being concocted against her. ence 


As a friendliness grew up between Miss Benson and me, 
it was decided that | should establish myself in the relation- phys 
ship of "auxiliary ego" to her. In this function, | tried to | quai 
assist Miss Benson to bring to realization her particular situa- yre, 
tions and to live out the rdle she had imposed upon me: that of | time 
a government agent who was seeking to reveal the "plots" in the urge 
sanitarium. Under all circumstances | attempted to support the § cuse 
patient in her ideas and give credence to her thoughts and sup-_ medi 
positions. wher 

In my capacity of auxiliary ego | spent much time with othe 
Miss Benson, listening to what she had to say and accepting her tant 
delusions. There were many occasions when Miss Benson gave lit- char 


tle indication of pathological disturbances. Sitting on the | and 
lawn, she would talk interestingly of her experiences as a ' to t 
dress-designer, her travels about the world and current events, 

Then, seeing one of the doctors or nurses pass by on the and 
grounds or the porch, she would, for a time, become agitated - | were 


and nothing but "terrible swindles” and the evil doings of the in. 
physician-in-charge and his associates seemed to occupy her 

mind. She became so upset, at length, that it was necessary to | 

serve her meals in her room. She feared poison in her food and | ~~ 
would not eat until | had inspected her trays and assured her to 
that everything was all right. Gradually these ideas came to , 
fill her mind entirely and she grew more and more confused | é' 
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a 
) of | until her family concluded that a commitment was necessary. 
ogi- The problem of the medical examination which precedes 


commitment was not an easy one. Here was a patient in a non- 
the | codperative state, refusing to admit anyone but me to her room. 
invoe | In order to give the examining physicians a true, well-rounded 
yy picture of Miss Benson's mental condition and of her personali- 
led | ty in its relationship to others, the psychodramatic technique 
ysi= | was employed and the examination took place in the Therapeutic 
ughts | Theatre. 
As the auxiliary ego in the case, the task of getting 
irried 4 the patient into the Theatre fell to me. | told Miss Benson 
| that two friends of mine who were medical examiners were coming 
n her to spend an afternoon and that this would be an excellent op- 
portunity for her to tell someone in authority about all the 
ic wrongs she felt that she had suffered. To these "investiga- 
eu. tors" she could bring all her grievances and make an open accu- 
dme gation against her persecutors. At first Miss Benson was hesi- 
d her tant and said that she felt that she would prefer not to speak 
e to without the presence of her lawyer. | assured her that | would 
gton, stand by her, and corroborate her and help her whenever she 


Ss 
t 


nt needed assistance or advice. Soon the absence of her lawyer 

ime was forgotten in her eagerness to tell her story to a new audi- 
ence. 

ne, The day of the examination came and the two examining 


ion- physicians arrived. They were taken to the Theatre and ac- 
to | quainted with the general scheme of the psychodramatic proced- 
situa- ure. Meanwhile, Miss Benson was taking an unusual length of 
at of ) time with her toilette. Several times | went to her door to 
1 the urge her to come downstairs, and each time she gave a new ex- 
t the | cuse for the delay. The physician-in-charge greeted the two 
Sup- medical examiners and asked them to take places on the stage, 
where several chairs and a table had been placed. The only 
vith other persons present in the Theatre were those who were impor- 
} her tant in the patient's psychodrama, namely: the physician-in- 
» lite charge, the assistant physician, the head nurse, another nurse 


e )and the recorder, who took his usual place at the side, ready 
' to take stenographic notes of the session. 
nts, At last Miss Benson came downstairs. She was excited 
and had dressed in her best. Learning that the "two gentlemen" 
aie joa in the Theatre, she hesitated not a moment, but went right 
e n. 
y to 





2. It is from these stenographic notes that the body of this 
study is drawn. The original dialogue form is preserved 
as far as possible. 


and 
r | 
to 
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Aux. Ego: (introducing Miss Benson to the Medical Examiners| 
| want you to meet these friends of mine, who are 
Medical Examiners. Gentlemen, Miss Benson is $9 
happy that you are here, for she is anxious to 
tell you of her complaints about the things that ) Phys! 
have been happening around her. in-Ch 
Benson: (greeting the doctors graciously, then going over 
to the table and sitting down, smiling) How do | Bens 
you do? (turning to the auxiliary ego) May | 
speak freely? 
Aux. Ego: Certainly. Go ahead! Tell them of all the in- 
juries you feel have been done to you, Miss Ben- | 
Son. 
Med, Ex. Is that your name: Benson? ‘Med. 
Benson: Yes. Miss Benson. Miss Alice Benson. 
Med. Ex. Do you know all of these people here? Do you wish Med. 
them to be present? 
Benson: Yes, they are all in it. | have evidence against 
all of them. 
Aux. Ego: is there no one you wish to have leave the 
Theatre? Med. 
Benson: No. Phys 
Med, Ex. (pointing to the physician-in-charge) Do you Bens 
know this doctor? 
Benson: Yes. | met him about a year ago, right near my 
home, on the Boulevard. He had on glasses--and he, 
was walking along--it's hard to remember--he tried, is " 
to disguise himself. hard 
and 
Med. Ex. Are you sure it was he? spok 
ber 
Aux. Ego: Show us how it was. grea 
| the 
Benson: (getting up, she turns up the collar of her dress legs 


as if it were that of a coat, and walks about the (pig, 
stage with a heavy tread) He had his coat-collar \¢, 
turned up, like this. He had on a gray felt hat lng! 
and he walked this way. (She continues walking, 
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miners) then stops.) The superintendent of the apartment 
No are house pointed at this man, and | caught him think- 
is $0 Ing: "She sees him." Then | caught the doctor 

to thinking: "She knows they're watching her." 





_that | physician- 
pe won (stepping up onto the first stage-level) Did you 
actually see me? 














9 Over 
N do | Benson: (at the sight of the Physician-in-charge, she grows 
ay | angry and screams) Mind your own business! | 
should say | did! (She continues to pantomime the 
| heavy walk; stops and pantomimes putting on glass- 
ins | es; stops and glares at the examiners.) That's 
Ben- | the way he was. He wore glasses and this is the 





way he looked at people! 





“Med. Ex. 1: Doctor, do you walk in that manner? Let us see how 
you walk. (The physician-in-charge walks across 
the stage in his usual manner.) 





yu wish Med. Ex. II: Do you wear glasses when you are out-of-doors? 








Phys-i-C.: No. | wear glasses only when | read. As far as | 
lainst know, Miss Benson has never seen me reading. (Miss 
Benson begins to snarl, hiss and mutter such words 
as "swindler," "gangster," etc.) 








\Med. Ex. 1: Doctor, were you there at this time? 


Phys-i-C.: No, | was not! 








u Benson: bursting out) Liar! He was there! | saw him! 
The physician-in-charge returns to his seat in the 
audience. ) 
_my 
and he Throughout the foregoing part of the session the patient 





_tried}is "overheated." Not only does she lead the dialogue, but she 
hardly permits anyone else to speak. The tempo of her actions 
and words was measured by a stop-watch. The number of words 

| Spoken per minute by her exceeds by two or three times the num- 
‘ber spoken by any other participants. She made a comparatively 
great number of gestures--raising a finger, flashing her eyes at 
oe others, making quick, sharp movements of the head, arms and 


= legs, sticking out her tongue, raising her voice to a high pitch, 
ollar hissing and spitting. During the dialogue a change was noted 


‘from amore correct English to slangy expressions and broken 


“hen 4 
at (English. She laughed and then threatened, and then suddenly 
’ 
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would be on the verge of tears. Her imitation of the gait of 
the physician-in-charge was good, but she added details which 
were imaginary, such as dark glasses, and the gesture of walk. 
ing with the hands behind the back. She provides thus a dra- ‘jyx. | 
matic demonstration of a delusion of persecution. 
The physician-in-charge was, of course, never at the 
place she mentions. The contention of the patient that a chain 
of criminals existed around her was a pure invention. Inspired 
by her delusion, she had made attacks upon innocent passers-by, 


and this had led to her hospitalization. SCENE 
As she portrayed on the stage how the physician-in- 
charge, the superintendent of the apartment house and many | Benso 


others whom she suspected of complicity, acted towards her, she) 
brought into immediate and tangible expression the discrepan- 
cies between the real facts and the unreal fancies of her mind, 
There was no necessity for the examiners to read a long case- Ih. Nu 
history: she herself illustrated in action the implications of | 
the case. 

Benso 
Med. Ex. |: Did anyone else watch you? 





H. Nu 
Benson: Afterwards, tramps, niggers--everybody was watch- 
ing me. . . «SO on Tuesday | called my sister and |Bensc 
| said: "There's gangsters all around me." | 
said | ought to come and live with her. So | did, 























Med. Ex. I: | see. So you went to your sister's to live. 
H. Ne 
Benson: (coming over to the table) Yes, but the crooks 
followed me--so | went to the hospital to get away Bensc 
from them. 


Med. Ex. II: Tell us what happened there. 





Benson: When | got there and went into the room, the doc- 
tor examined me and | caught him thinking: "Some END | 
mind she's got--some face." | stayed there, three ; 
days it was; then | wanted to go out into the coun- Ned. 
try to rest and get away from the gangsters, and 
that woman (pointing to the head nurse) brought me He Ni 
up to this place. 




















Med. Ex. |: Perhaps you will show us how that was? ‘Ned. 





Benson: Surely. (She moves a chair over to the left, as (|. N 
if to set the stage, then breaks off and comes back’ 
to the Examiners.) First | was afraid they would 
kill me at the hospital. . . .1 saw a young man in |" 
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it of 
which 
walks 
dra- ‘aux. Ego: 
the | 
1 Chain 
Spied 
ir s=by, 
SCENE: 
n= } 
y |Benson: 
r, she) 
pan- 
mind, | 
ase- /H, Nurse: 
ons of 
Benson: 
H. Nurse: 
atch- 
r_and (Benson: 
_| 
| did, 


ly Nurse: 
aks | 
Benson: 








‘Wed. Ex. 


as 4. Nurse: 
s back’ 


ould 
an in Med. Ex. 


| 


the subway with a bottle of acid and | caught him 
thinking: "We will let her pass--this time." 








Show how the head nurse came to the hospital to 
bring you out here. (To the head nurse) Will you 
come up and re-enact the scene in the hospital when 
you went to meet Miss Benson. (The head nurse 
comes up onto the stage. ) 














THE HEAD NURSE COMES TO HOSPITAL TO GET MISS BENSON. 


Now, | was sitting over here in my blue dressing- 
gown. (She sits down, left.) She came in the door 
there (indicating her left side). 








How do you do, Miss Benson? Your sister tells me 
that you want to go out into the country with me. 








Yes. | want to get away from all these crooks. 





May | help you to dress? 





(aside to the Examiners) | see the doctor just go- 
ing by. | catch him thinking: "Some woman, she is 
--some face." (To Head Nurse) | can get ready my- 
self. (Pantomimes getting ready for the street. ) 











We are driving out in your sister's car. 





That's all right. She can sit in front with Leonard 
(that's my sister's boy, my nephew) and you can 
ride in back with me. Come on! (She takes the arm 
of the head nurse and walks off the stage. Then 
she turns to the Examiners.) That's how it was. 














Is that about the way it happened, nurse? 





Yes. Miss Benson seemed very pleased to come along 
with me. 





What happened on the trip up here? 





Nothing. We had an uneventful ride, arriving here 
in time for dinner. 








: And afterwards? 
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H. Nurse: She went to bed after she had washed up. Phys- 
Benson: (becoming agitated and coming back onto the stage) am 
She didn't let me wash up! 
, : ' |Phys= 
H. Nurse: (quietly resuming) We put her into the small room 
until the next day. Benso 





Benson: (violently) it's a lie! They kept me in the jail. 
room for five days! And when we got out of the car |yed, 
she pushed me! 











‘Benso 
Aux. Ego: Show the examiners how you were mistreated. 





Benson: Well, | get out of the car like this. (She steps 
down to a lower level of the stage.) She pushes me \Ned. 
and tries to knock me down by grabbing my belt. (As 
Miss Benson says this, she and the head nurse illus- Bens 
trate how it happened: the head nurse takes Miss 
Benson's arm as if to help her down the step. Miss 
Benson jerks away from her and pushes the head nurse 
away from her. The head nurse puts out her hand and 
starts to steady the patient by taking hold of her Med. 
belt. Miss Benson pulls away.) 











Med. Ex. I: Is that true, what Miss Benson says? (This to nurse.) 





H. Nurse: Well, | put out my hand to keep her from stumbling, , Phys 





Benson: (glowering at the head nurse) | thought, "Who the 
hell cares about her? Who is she, anyway?" 


The patient's hostility toward the physician-in-charge 
is here repeated in her behavior toward the head nurse. It be- 
comes evident in her actions that her original pattern of perse- 
cution is gradually transferred to her new environment, the men- 
tal hospital to which she has been brought. It is interesting 
to watch how she brings her old scheme and her new scheme into 
unison. She makes a fine distinction between patients and 
staff-members, the patients being, for her, of a rather higher | 
order. Bens 
The elaborate chain of criminals is now replaced by a 
chain of "government agents" who have brought her to this place Phys 
in order to explore (and take advantage of) her "genius," which 





consists of her ability to "catch people thinking." Bens 
Benson: (continuing) Then | saw this tall, dark man stand- | 3 Th 
ing on the porch, so | got away from her. be 
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Phys-i-C.: 
age) |Benson: 
|Phys= i -C. : 
room 
Benson: 
jail 
pb Car jved, Ex. |: 
‘Benson: 
ps 


sme ‘Ned, Ex. 11: 


(hs 
‘Tus. 
ss 

Miss 
nurse 
id and 
her Med. Ex. I: 


Benson: 


nurse.) 


ing. ; Phys=i-C: 
the 


arge 
t be- 
er se- 
> men- 
ting 
into 


her | 
Benson: 
j 
lace 
hich 


Phys-i-C.: 


Benson: 


Who did you think he was--another patient? 





(in utter disgust) Nonsense! 


(with emphasis) Is he a patient? 





| know who he is, all right. He's put here by the 
Government for scientific tests.° 








What do you mean by the "Government"? 





it was the Government, testing my mind. That was 
one of his schemes (pointing with scorn at the 
physician-in-charge). 








What do you mean, "schemes"? 





Oh, it's beyond human knowledge. Him! (point- 
ing at the physician-in-charge) He's a human 
bloodsucker! (She makes a hissing noise at the 
physician-in-charge. ) 





| think we should hear from the doctor, himself. 
(Miss Benson does not take kindly to this, but 
sits on her chair, weaving back and forth, mut- 
tering: "snake!" and "swindler!" 





(coming up onto the stage) Mr. Abel called me 
and said that he had a client who was mentally 
ill in a hospital. Her name, he said, was Miss 
Alice Benson. She was the sister of another 
client of his. | found Miss Benson an attractive, 
brilliant, travelled and pleasant character. | 
said that | would do what | could for her. | was 
honest: with her then and | am being so, now. She 
had been very sick while at home and had upset 
the entire neighborhood. (During this speech, 
Miss Benson shakes her head and sneers at the 
physician-in-charge. ) 
































Sure! Go back to Spain, you swindler] 





Miss Benson has said that | wanted to attack her. 





Sure! i'm amanhater! (To the Examiners) What 








nd=- Nagra "tall, dark man" is in fact a committed patient who has 
been at the sanitarium for the entire time of Miss Benson's 


| stay. 
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he carried on in this place is beyond human na. 
ture! | don't want to start it now, but the 4. Nurse 
Government has the whole record of it! ee 

Med. Ex. |: You mentioned being in a "jail-room." How was | Benson: 
that? 

Benson: | will show you. (She is pacing up and down the | 


Benson: 


H. Nurse: 


Benson: 





stage. ) 














n * Aux. Eg 
SCENE: MISS BENSON IN THE "JAIL=ROOM. 
| am in my room, sitting down. (She goes over ty 
one side of the stage and sits. ) 
, . . | Asst. P 
Good morning, Miss Benson. How are you this 
morning? (She walks over to Miss Benson. ) 
i'm not going to eat any breakfast. I'm going to 
go on a hunger strike. 
Benson | 


H. Nurse: 


Benson: 


H. Nurse: 


Benson: 


(pantomiming business with a tray) Just take a 
little of this food. 





No, and don't try to make me. You know, all my 

life | have always planned ahead of time. This 

time they have brought me here, and | do not see 

any future. Take the tray away. (head nurse END OF 
goes off.) | am criticized by everyone and 

abused by everybody. (Lies down on the floor.) Benson 




















(entering again) Here is your supper, Miss Ben- 
son. 





(growing violent) Get out! Leave me alone to Med. E 
think over my misery. | was put in this position 

to test whether food will take the electricity out! 

of my system. My hair, my clothes are always Asst. 
electric. . . .(The head nurse tries to help Miss 

Benson to a more comfortable position on the 

floor.) You're trying to kill me! (At this 

point, Miss Benson breaks away from the head Med. E 
nurse and goes over to the examiners, indicating 

her belt. To the Examiners:) She grabbed me by Asst. 
the belt and, with all her strength, she threw me 

into the corner and then starved me! (Very much |° , 
agitated.) She has superhuman strength. She 4. "No 
picked me up by the belt and threw me down. 
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H, Nurse: 


S| Benson: 


the | 


Aux. Ego: 


| Asst. Phys.: 


anal 


Benson: 


lo aes 


| END OF SCENE. 


Benson: 


Med. Ex. I: 


Is 
i 


Asst. Phys.: 
$$ 


Med. Ex. I: 


Asst. Phys.: 


_— 


Cruelty is her pleasure! 





ea 


(returning to the action of the scene) 
leave the tray here for you. 





(also returning to the scene; at the top of her 
voice:) Get out of here! (She makes a gesture 
as if she were about to throw something.) You 
belong to that swindler and ganster! 








(interrupting the action; to the examiners: ) 
Even the staff physician tried to poison her. 
(The Auxiliary Ego motions to the assistant phy- 
sician to come up and join in the scene. ) 





(knocks on a post to represent knocking on Miss 
Benson's door. When she hears this, Miss Benson 
becomes thoroughly aroused.) Miss Benson, you 
asked for me? Perhaps | can give you something 
that will quiet you and make you feel better. 











(yelling at him) You can't come in here! | am 
sick with pleurisy. | want an outside doctor! 

| know what you carry in that black bag: it is 
poison. | saw you stick a needle into Nora.” 
Don't you dare to come in here! (She pushes him 
away. ) 

















(still breathing hard; to the examiners:) There 
was a girl here named Nora, and she was treated 
worse than a dog in a jungle. They ruined her 
and drugged her. 














(to the assistant physician) Just what was it you 
did to this girl called "Nora," Doctor? 








Sometimes it is necessary to give a sedative to a 
patient. Perhaps Miss Benson caught a glimpse of 
me administering one, hypodermically,. 











And what did you do to Miss Benson? 





Miss Benson said she was ill with pleurisy and 








4, "Nora" is the name of another patient at the sanitarium. 
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ee 
asked to see an "outside doctor," so we called 
one in. 
Med. Ex. I: Did he come to see Miss Benson? 
Asst. Phys.: Yes, he did. 
Benson: (violently) It's a lie! He never did! | 
| Med. Ex 
Aux. Ego: (after a short pause) Now, another thing, 
gentlemen. Miss Benson claims that she can cate | . 
people thinking. She can catch their thoughts at Benson: 
any time. For instance, she could catch what yo 
are thinking now. ~~ | Med. Ex 
Benson: (hesitating for a few moments, then backing away) — 
| don't want to do it. 
Med. Ex 
Med. Ex. I: Can you do it, though? 
Benson: | don't want to do it. It's my art. 
Med. Ex. I: When you catch people's thoughts, are they in Phy~i=( 
written form or do you hear them? 
Med. Ex. Ii: Do you see them? Benson: 


Benson: 


Aux. Ego: 


Med. Ex. I: 
Benson: 


Med. Ex. I: 


Benson: 





(tossing her head) That is my secret. | don't 
give it away. 


Miss Benson has said that she does not always 



































catch people thinking at the time they are doing Phys-i- 
it, but sometimes it is afterwards, when she is 

in her room. Why, when she was in Rome-- Benson 
When were you in Rome? Phys=i. 
In 1929. 

Could you catch people thinking as far back as Benso 
19297 

(proudly) Certainly! It was this way: there 

were two policemen--italian ones, you know--sit- 

ting on a bench, talking. They were about as far 

away from me as those two gentlemen. (She points | dewie 
to where the assistant physician and the recorder | and oe 


are sitting in the second row of the audience.) the le 


| 


| 
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“Wed. ce. is 


ta | 
al Benson: 


qt Wed. Ex. 1: 
ay) | Benson: 
Med. Ex. I: 


Phy-i-C.: 


Benson: 


Phys-i-C.: 


Benson: 


Phys-i-C.: 


Benson: 


ar 
ts 
er 


| was walking along with our guide, like this 
(she walks diagonally across the stage) and | 
asked the guide what those policemen were saying, 








and he translated for me. Then | caught the two 
of them thinking: "Some face, she's got. Some 


figure!" 


(quickly) These policemen were talking in 
Italian, were they not? 














Yes, of course. 





Do you speak Italian? 





No. 


Then how is it that you could catch them think- 
ing? How could you know their thoughts? (Miss 
Benson is startled. She pauses, then walks off 
the stage. ) 








(coming into the scene) Miss Benson, why did you 
turn against me? Because you could read my 


thoughts? 


(returning a few steps toward the physician-in- 
charge) Yes. 1! want you should be thrown over 
because of your cruelty. (She waves her arms 
about and begins her hissing sound again.) 














(to the examiners) | presume that Miss Benson is 


a bit excited, now. 








Don't you say a word against me. 





Perhaps the trouble all comes from your idea that 
you can catch people thinking. It is my belief-- 








| don't take advice from you, you bull! | want 
to appeal to all the women of this country to 
clear this man off the Earth! (This is said to 
the audience at large.) I'll get Mrs. Roosevelt! 
She is a brilliant woman, too. 




















| At this point, the medical examiners indicated that the 
| examination was at an end, so | helped Miss Benson into her coat 
and we left the Theatre together. 


We went for a little walk on 


the lawn before it was time for her to go to her room for supper. 


| 


| 
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The cathartic effect produced by her psychodramatic experiences author | 
in the Theatre was very pronounced, for she talked freely and 
pleasantly of her early life, making no reference to the after. 

noon's session or the "injustices" of her life at the sanitarj. =_— 
um. The entire examination had taken less than an hour, and jp | actual | 


that time the patient had revealed enough of her mental condi. er an 





tion and her personality in action for the Examiners to reach a 


| 
conclusive diagnosis. tion: h 
DISCUSSION | aa 
The final scene of this psychodramatic session sees the | — 
psychodramatic stage turned into a laboratory for a psychopath dé. 
logical experiment. The problem is: does the patient actually 
catch people thinking, and if not, what exactly does she experi. nay ee 
ence as a basis for these claims? To begin with, she falls into | ‘ 0 
a trap of her own creation: she claims to have "caught two peo to get 
ple thinking" in a language she herself does not speak. Prior which 4 
to this she indicated a distance (approximately 20 feet) at natic 
which she could catch people's thoughts. For the purposes of the pa‘ 
this examination, this test was considered sufficient, but on the in’ 
previous occasions experiments on the psychodramatic stage had  __a)mo: 
brought out the fact that she must see someone in profite or in  tervie 


full-face in order to "catch his thoughts." She claimed, more- ors we 
over, to be able to catch people's thoughts over the telephone, | distor 
Every attempt to demonstrate her ability proved a failure. When | sions 


she was asked to tell the thoughts of people sitting in the J al int 
audience, she invariably stated that they "were not thinking" réle. 
or that "their minds were a blank." On another occasion, a 

series of staff-members were carefully instructed to hold one interv 


stipulated thought in their minds; this thought the patient was what t 
unable to "catch," in every case. These continued failures some The ps 


times embarrassed the patient. At other times she passed her tries 
failure off with the explanation that she could "catch people gainec 
thinking" only if their thoughts were “‘real" and "came from the | hospit 
heart." She seemed to feel that these people were not warmed shows 
up to the thoughts she was trying to "catch," and that this ex- inter. 
plained her failure. At a subsequent experiment she became so In the 
keyed up that she made an important admission. She said that comes 
she was not conscious of "catching people's thoughts” at the accor: 
moment they occurred but realized, two or three hours later, , patie 
when she was alone in her room, what these people had been think- 

ing. _ matic 


In an examination for commitment, the medical examiner attai 
is faced with two tasks: he must come to the diagnosis, and he delus 
must establish the necessity for the commitment. In the case | ing f 
of this patient, the fact that she would permit no one but the 
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nces author in her room precluded even the most rudimentary inter- 

nd | view by the medical examiners. Any information would have had 
ter. | to be gleaned from the doctors, the nurses, and any available 

arj. ,members of her family. Consequently, there would have been no 
dj, actual examination, and both tasks of the examiners would have be 
jj. | been impossible of fulfillment. 

By the introduction of an auxiliary ego into the situa- 
tion, however, the psychodramatic techniques came into opera- 
'tion. The auxiliary ego identified herself with the patient 

| and the world of her fantasy. The patient had full confidence 
in the auxiliary ego in the réle which she had assigned to her, 
| and the latter was thus able to make the full spontaneous codp- 





ch a 


br eration of the patient possible on the level of her psychotic 
world. 
Wy In an interview, the course of questions and answers 


| may lead to a one-sided picture of the patient's mental process- 
es. Often a comparatively long series of interviews is necessary 
to get adequate information about the various trends of thought 
which the patient entertains. But during one single psychodra- 
matic session, the medical examiners can observe the behavior of 
the patient with several persons, in many situations and under 
the influence of many different delusions almost simul taneously 
--almost as if it were a cross section of a long series of in- 

" terviews. In this particular psychodramatic session the examin- 
‘= ers were able to get a vivid and direct picture of the patient's 
i. distortion of past and present experiences, her somatic delu- 
"| sions and her delusions of persecution and of criminal and sexu- 

’al intent toward the replacement of her own ego by a delusionary 

réle. 


into 


One of the difficulties which a physician faces during 
interviews with psychotic patients is that of understanding 

ag what their verbal expressions mean in terms of action-patterns. 

ome» ~The psychoanalyst is aware of this discrepancy and usually 
tries to make an interpretation by conjecture, using material 
gained from the analysis of normal and neurotic persons. The 

@ | hospital psychiatrist may correlate the behavior the patient 
shows in life-situations with the verbal processes during the 

‘- interview. In both cases, the clues are gained by conjecture. 

) In the analysis of normal and neurotic individuals, the patient 
comes to accept or deny the interpretation of his experiences 
according to his own recollection of them. With most psychotic 

| patients, this form of communication is impossible. 

nk- When the interview method is replaced by the psychodra- 

| matic method, a more objective approach to the patient can be 

; attained. On the stage, the patient spontaneously projects his 

» =| delusionary action-patterns, and it is there that we see in liv- 

| ing form the kind of action-patterns and the intensity and 
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es, 


character of emotion with which his verbal utterances are con. 
nected. We can observe the relationship of the action-patterns 
to the word-symbols. It is a direct experience made as objec. 
tive as possible. The more remote and extraordinary the dely- 


sions and hallucinations of the patient are, the more necessary _ 


and revealing are his action-patterns. 

The projection of the delusionary action-patterns has 
another significance: the patient becomes warmed up to his own 
delusions to a degree which makes him more communicative. This 
is characteristic of almost any action of a psychotic on the 
psychodramatic stage, but it has a particular function when an 
examination for commitment is being made: the patient tends 
to reveal many details which would be left unrevealed without 
the stimulus of action. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE SEXES IN THEIR ATTITUDES AND 
BELIEFS ABOUT WOMEN: A STUDY OF PRESTIGE GROUPS 


By 
Philip M. Kitay 
Middlesex Junior College 


The readiness with which people accept prevailing 
opinions and attitudes is a well-known fact in social psycholo- 
gy. However, little study has been made of the extent to which 
a low prestige group accepts as truth the prevailing opinions 
of the high prestige group that are hostile, depreciatory, and 
disadvantageous to itself. People who hear uncomplimentary re- 
marks about themselves repeated often enough may begin to be- 
lieve that they are based on fact. Psychiatrists have pointed 
out that people often develop inferiority feelings based on 
defects which they imagine that they possess because of the 
way people act toward them or speak about them. It is possi- 
ble that a low prestige group may accept and learn to believe 
in prevailing attitudes uncomplimentary to itself just as 
wholeheartedly as the high prestige group. 

Negroes, Jews, Southern and Eastern European immigrants 
in the United States live in a culture where the prevailing at- 
titudes are not very favorable to them. To what extent are the 
prevailing attitudes toward a low prestige group accepted by 
its members? To what extent does a low prestige group reject 
prevailing opinions unfavorable to itself and rate itself high- 
er than an outside group would? 

The hypothesis that low prestige groups tend to follow 
high prestige groups even with respect to opinions of them- 
selves was tested by measuring the extent to which there was 
agreement in the opinions of a male and a female group towards 
women, 

The traditional attitudes toward women have been very 
largely determined by men. Some of the views about women have 
probably been fostered by men for definite reasons. The 
propagation of the belief that women were inferior creatures 
who could not perform any of the world's important work was an 
effective way to keep women from competing with men. Apparent- 
— eventually came to believe that their inferiority was 
a fact, 

An attitude test of 90 statements dealing with the 
value of women to society, their attributes, rights and proper 
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sphere of work was constructed to measure the female (low pres. | with e 
tige group's) attitude and the male (high prestige group's) tained 
attitude toward women. If the male and female attitude pat. centagt 
terns and scores are the same, one can conclude that the femal, , and co! 
group adopts the prevailing or male attitude. The difference percen’ 
in their scores and patterns of attitudes will give us a meag. | 
ure of the extent to which the female group resists attitudes areas 











of male origin. the ma 
The statements on the test were considered favorable o | group 
unfavorable to women on the basis of the opinions of three | can be 


raters (two professors and one graduate student of educational of per: 
psychology) and the objective criterion of the difference be- statem 
tween the sexes in accepting each statement. Tests were scorey centag: 
by subtracting the number of unfavorable statements accepted by | women, 
an individual from the number of favorable ones accepted. The | statem 
test was given to 71 students in the first and second years at | tude o 
Middlesex Junior College, 34 girls having a median age of 18 the di 
years and 37 boys having a median age of |9 years, both groups area a 
of approximately the same intelligence. The reliability of the the fel 
test on the above group was .89 + .02 using the split-half of the 
method of matching odd and even items and applying the Spearman. appear 
Brown prophecy formula. 


A comparison of the scores of the groups follows: ions 
Male Group Female Group 

N 36 N 34 | Politi 

Miscel 

Range -22 to + 28 Range + 12 to +39 Emotio 

Median 13.88 + 1.26 Median 21. 16+ .65 | Mental 

Mean 11.94 t 4,25 Mean 23.9 + .9u Busine 

ce abt a S. D. 8. 10+ .66 | Male d 

_ Humane 

Difference between means 11.967 1.56 | Fact | 

| Sexual 


Maximum possible range -25 to +55 


The distribution of male scores is much lower with re- | entire 
spect to its central tendency and much greater in variability, of mal 
from which it would appear that the composite attitude of the of mal 


male toward women is considerably less favorable than that of male g 
the female. However a study of the overlapping of the two dis- | @f amo 
tributions shows that approximately 66 per cent of boys and cel lan 
girls have similar composite attitudes toward women. tional 

A fuller insight into the extent of the similarity in in bus 
attitude of male and female can be obtained from the r of items. 


.65 t .04 between the percentages of boys and girls agreeing able 1 
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with each one of the 90 statements. This correlation was ob- 
tained by calculating for each of the 90 statements the per- 
centages of male and female subjects accepting the statement 
and correlating these percentages. The standard errors of the 
percentages ranged from .5 per cent to 9 per cent. 

The statements were divided into logical divisions or 
areas in order to give a more exact picture of the attitudes of 
the male and female groups. The extent to which the female 


| group is more favorable to women in its attitudes in each area 


can be estimated from the differences between the percentages 


of persons in the male group and the female group accepting 


statements favorable and unfavorable to women. A higher per- 
centage of female subjects accepting statements favorable to 
women, and a lower percentage of female subjects accepting 
statements unfavorable to women would indicate that the atti- 
tude of the female group toward women is more favorable. From 
the differences in the percentages on the statements in each 
area an average difference was calculated of the extent to which 
the female group's attitude is more favorable to women in each 
of the areas. The average differences between the percentages 
appear below: 

Excess of females over males accepting favorable opin- 
ions of women, in terms of average percentage of difference: 


Area % difference 
| Politics 18.4 
Miscellaneous | tems 16.7 
Emotional make-up 15.0 
Mental Ability 14.9 
Business and Leadership 14.6 
Male domination in the home 14.6 
Humaneness and Altruism 4.4 
| Fact Items 13.6 
| Sexual Freedom - 7.0 








An index of average difference of 15.1 per cent for the 
entire test represents the mean percentage of females in excess 
of males agreeing with statements favorable to women and excess 
of males agreeing with statements unfavorable to women. The fe- 
male group favor themselves more than the male group does and by 
an amount greater than this index in politics and on the mis- 
cellaneous items, by an amount approximately equal to it in emo- 
tional make-up and mental ability, and by an amount less than it 
in business, male domination in the home, humaneness, and fact 
items. The contradictory result of the male being more favor- 
able than the female toward sexual freedom for women is easily 
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explained. The male favors giving the female equal rights 
with men in asking out members of the opposite sex on evening 
engagements and permitting the female just as much pre-marita] 
sexual freedom as the male because he can reap the benefit of 
it. However the male agrees with the female that it is more 
shameful for a married woman to have extra-marital sexual rela. 
tions than for a married man even though she escapes the conse. 
quences of disease and pregnancy, because he feels it is not tg 
his advantage for his wife to be promiscuous. 

The chart and graphs appearing at the end of this study 
indicate that both sexes have the same patterns of favorable 
and unfavorable attitudes toward women with the patterns of the 
female group raised in the direction favorable to women. The 
patterns of the sexes show a greater similarity in the case of 
the unfavorable statements, especially in the areas of business 
and sexual freedom. This is probably due to the fact that the | 
unfavorable statements represent traditional views and agree- 
ment with them means acceptance of traditional views; disagree. 
ment means rejection of traditions. On the other hand the ac- 
ceptance of favorable statements implies not only the rejection 
of traditional views, but also the favoring of the further 
emancipation of women. 

The majority of both sexes accept the statements un- 
favorable toward women in every area except male domination in 
the home and the humaneness of women; in the former case both 
sexes reject such statements and in the latter case they differ | 
in their views. The majority of both sexes agree with the 
statements favorable toward women in the areas of the humane- 
ness of women, emotional make-up, and male domination in the 
home. They differ in their views on women's mental ability, 
rights in politics, business, sexual freedom, and fact items. 

The similarity in the attitudes of the sexes can be 
estimated by the fact that on 59 statements the majority of 
both sexes agreed and on five others, although the majorities 
differed, the difference between the percentages of each sex 
accepting the statements was less than 10 per cent. We may 
then say that on 64 out of 90 statements the majority of both 
sexes tended to agree. 

On 20 statements the percentages of the sexes agreeing 
differed by less than five per cent. 











| 
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Samples follow: 


It is more shameful for a woman to have extra- 
marital sexual relations than for a man even 
though she escapes the consequences of disease 
and pregnancy. Men accepting statement in 
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percentage 73.5%. Women accepting statement in 
percentage 73.5%. Difference between sexes 0% 


Men are less influenced by emotion in their 
judgment of the seriousness of an offense. 
Men 69.4% Women 69.7% Diff. .3% 


Women are more interested in the trivial things 
in life than men are. 
Men 91.7% Women 91.1% Diff. .6% 


A sample of the statements in which the sexes differ 
most follows: 


Women have just as much ability as men to create 


new things. 
Men 48.6% Women 93.9% Diff. 45.3% 


Women are more unstable emotionally than men are. 
Men 83.3% Women 44.1% Diff. 39.2% 


| have just as much confidence in women doctors 
as in men doctors. 
Men 21.6% Women 54.5% Diff. 32.9% 


In every case where the difference between the sexes 
is greater than 10 per cent, the difference is in the direction 
of favoring one's own sex. 

The r of .65 between the percentages of the sexes ac- 
cepting statements, the overlapping of 66 per cent on composite 
scores, the agreement of the majority of both sexes on 64 out 
of 90 statements, the index of average difference of 15.1 per 
cent on the test, and the similarity of patterns of attitudes 
all indicate that the female is influenced by the male in her 
attitudes toward women. 

What bearing does this study have on the hypothesis 
raised at the beginning of this paper? In answering this ques- 
tion we must remember that this study is based on junior col- 
lege students and may not apply to different age groups or to 
groups of different education. It is believed that inasmuch 
as this group has grown up during the years when attitudes to- 
ward women have been in transition and some traditional views 
broken, the differences between the sexes in a similar group 
twenty years ago would have been even less. Despite this the 
sexes show a striking agreement in this study. The conclusion 
arrived at is that a low prestige group does tend to adopt pre- 
vailing views originated by a high prestige group even when 
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they are uncomplimentary to itself, but to a lesser estent than 
does an outside group. 
This hypothesis should be tested on other low prestige 
, groups, for example, racial groups such as the Negro, and so- 
cial and economic groups such as the inhabitants of slum dis- 
| tricts, unskilled laborers, and W.P.A. workers. The existence 
| of attitudes unfavorable to one's own group is important be- 
| cause they often work counter to the best interest of that 
group with respect to the possibilities for improvement of its 
| status and the maintenance of the self-respect of its members. 
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| ANNOUNCEMENTS 

j 

| With this issue, Professor Gardner Murphy resigns from 
‘the Editorship of SOCIOMETRY. He will continue on the Editori- 
al Staff as a Contributing Editor. 

Beginning with the first issue of 1941, this Journal 
lwill be published by SOCIOMETRY, under the direction of an 

| Executive Committee composed of 
| 


'J. L. MORENO GEORGE A. LUNDBERG J. G. FRANZ 
Beacon Hill, Bennington College Ohio State 
| Beacon, N.Y. University 
Editor 
Chairman Managing 
Editor 


The Board of Contributing Editors will be enlarged. 
Its membership will include: 


GORDON W. ALLPORT WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
Harvard University Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
HOWARD BECKER 
University of Wisconsin PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 
Columbia University 
HADLEY CANTRIL 


Princeton University NOLAN D. C. LEWIS 
New York State 
F. STUART CHAPIN Psychiatric Institute 


University of Minnesota 
EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. New York School of 
Cornell University Social Work 

JOSEPH K. FOLSOM CHARLES P. LOOMIS 

Vassar College U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


HEINRICH INFELD 
Vassar College ROBERT S. LYND 
Columbia University 
HELEN H. JENNINGS 
Teachers College, MARGARET MEAD 
Columbia University American Museum of 
Natural History 
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GARDNER MURPHY SAMUEL STOUFFER 
College of the City University of Chicago 
of New York 


WILLARD WALLER 
THEODORE M. NEWCOMB Columbia University 
Bennington College 
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REPORTS 


At the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety in Chicago, December 1940, Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Head of 
‘the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, an- 
lnounced that a study of eleven communities in different States 
has been made by the Department, using sociometric methods. The 
Department intends, Dr. Taylor went on to say, to plan the con- 
istruction of nine new communities along sociometric lines, 





The Psychodramatic Institute 


A unit of the Psychodramatic Institute has been opened 
in New York City for the treatment of mental patients and inter- 
personal problems under the direction of J. L. Moreno, M.D., and 
Bruno Solby, M.D. For information or literature, communication 
should be made to J. L. Moreno, M.D., 133 East 58th St., New 
York, New York. 


The I941 Summer Session of the Psychodramatic Institute 
at Beacon Hill, Beacon, New York, will begin on June 23rd and 
end on August 3ist--a period of ten weeks. As only a limited 
number of students can be accommodated, it is suggested that ap- 
plications for enrollment be made at an early date. 


Mr. Denton Morford, a student of the i940 Summer Ses- 
sion, is conducting a course on sociometry and the psychodrama 
for graduates in the Department of Psychology at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 





Miss Frances Herriott, also a student of the 1940 Summer 
Session and whose paper on "Diagnostic Examination of Mental 
Patients on the Psychodramatic Stage" appears in this issue, is 
|nw connected with a new Therapeutic Theatre at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., which will introduce there the psy- 
\chodramatic method of treating mental patients. Mrs. Mary T. 
ibenal d will also be on the staff. 
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